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at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


OMETHING of the old-time interest in Senatorial 

debate was indicated when Senator Lodge and 

Senator Borah discussed a proposed parley on the 

floor. It was more real and dramatic than a rostrum 

debate. The Senator from Massachusetts continued 

the fight on European alliances, but there was some- 

thing theatric in Senator Borah’s plea for another 

Conference to limit land armament, as the Washing- 

ton Conference limited naval armament. Dramatic- 

ally he asked the question, “Why have we troops 

on the Rhine?” He insisted that the present situation estab- 

lished the fact that we were in Europe, and that the interests 

of the country, of the farmer, the worker, and all business were 

involved in moving fast towards some sort of an adjustment 

of the European situation in order to establish markets that the 
world might again carry on the pursuits of substantial peace. 

When Senator Borah and Senator Lodge were speaking. the 

galleries soon filled to overflowing. Senators wandered in from 

the cloak room and there were even pilgrimages made by 

Congressmen from the other end of the Capitol. Senator 

Borah with both hands on his desk, leaning forward, pleaded 

in a voice resonant and earnest, and Senator Lodge, looking 

reflectively upward at the glass ceiling, presented a picture of 

poised judgment—a scene remindful of the old days of forensic 

flashes on the floor of the Senate forum when giants fought for 

strong convictions. It was altogether an illuminating debate 

of a foreign situation and furnished some unusual interesting 

reading in the Congressional Record. It once more revealed the 

Senate as a real forum for the discussion of public questions 


* * * * 


UNDREDS of thousands of words are finding their way 

into the Congressional Record as the Senators orate inces- 

santly for the edification of the home folks. When an occa- 

sional lapse ensues, Senator Tom Heflin of Alabama makes 

another speech about the Federal Reserve Board. The Sena- 

tors take turns staying on the floor to parry the political attacks 
of their opponents. But a quorum is never in evidence. 


* * * + 


HEN party prospects were gloomy and the clouds were 

dark, Simeon D. Fess took the oath as a Representative 
from Ohio and registered in the depleted “R" column of the 
Republican party in 1912. He was the buoyant spirit who 
grappled with facts, fearless and unafraid, with only Utah and 
Vermont as Republican states. He had a way of explaining 
problems of government, as he had been so well explaining 
matters to young people in schools. 

Senator Fess was a prize school teacher. He entered public 
life at a time when a school teacher became President and 
remained in office: when school teachers were not especially 
popular in public service. The one thing that Simeon D. Fess 


knows best of all is how to get the other person's point of view, 
and then drive home his convictions. 

He came to Congress with a reputation as a scholar. but was 
also known as a solid, hard-headed business man who knew 
how to finance institutions. In the Committee Room he was 
soon recognized as one man who never quit until he understood 
a proposition. For many years he has had an inclination for 
political service, which started in the Blaine campaign in 1884. 
while a student in college. In the thick of a close political 
campaign he is at his best, and his work in the McKinley cam- 
paign in 1896 marked him as a leader. 


HON. SIMEON D. FESS 
United States Senator from Ohio, who was a college president 
before entering political life 
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HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 
Newly-elected Senator from West Virginia 


Simeon Fess has had his political ups and downs. He was 
defeated for nomination several times—but he continued 
undaunted. On one occasion it required 432 ballots in a con- 
vention to beat him, which indicates that he and his friends 
are not quitters; but it is in times of political adversity that his 
genius shines forth. 

When he arrived in Washington, it was soon recognized that 
he knew what was expected of a Congressman—work, plain 
hard work. His amendment to the “Federal Reserve Act,” 
preserving the gold standard, indicated his grasp on financial 
conditions. Later he was chosen to direct the National Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee campaign. The businesslike 
methods of these campaigns proved his mettle, and as the 
“Scholar of the House,’ he always seemed to know how to score 
marks for success. 

In his college associations he has come into contact with many 
of the leaders in that profession. He has personally taught at 
least twenty-five thousand students, among whom are his 
colleagues in the Senate, Frank Willis, Congressman Ralph 
Cole and many other eminent public men, and others repre- 
senting the professions. They called him “Doctor Fess." He 


is truly a doctor when there is trouble in the elections. He is 
an irredeemable optimist, and his brilliant leadership as chair- 
man of the Campaign Committee and record as a Congressman 
was a fitting preparation for his work in the Senate. 

Three of his own family served in the World War: one son 
in the army, one son in the navy, and a niece whom he brought 
up, as a nurse. He is the embodiment of patriotism, and his 
ideals and principles are American. to the core. He commands 
the respect of his opponents because he has a passion for facts 
that is ever tolerant, except when it comes to a compromising 
of principle backed by criticism. 

Becoming an instructor in American history on the day he 
graduated from college—honor man of his class—he began 
early to make a practical study of public service. Few men 
know their American history better than Dr. Fess. His life 
story is the history of an ambitious American boy eager for an 
education. His first steady employment brought him five 
dollars a month; nine dollars for the next year; twenty dollars 
for the following year. At nineteen he was teaching school at 
thirty dollars a month, and in six months he saved ninety-five 
dollars, which he put out at interest. This was the indication 
of a life habit of frugality and a knowledge of the Ben Franklin 
idea of finance. 

Passing through the grim school of poverty, his career is an 
inspiring example of self-help and self-reliance. As President 
of Antioch College, he became a prominent figure in educational 
circles, but his ambition led him on into the activities of public 
service, qualified to practice what he had been teaching his 
boys for many years, for he was always active in all civic 
responsibilities. 

Senator Fess has proved the equation that intelligent work 
equals success. The answer was given by the State of Ohio 
in his election in a year when the majorities for his party were 
shrinking and sagging, but that is the time Simeon D. Fess 
always bobs up serenely and forges ahead with plans for the 
future, irrespective of political squalls or congressional cyclones. 


* * * * 


ITH modesty befitting a Congressman, Matthew M. 

Neely, the newly-elected Senator from West Virginia, 
insists that little should be said about him until he has done 
something. Recognized as a dynamo of energy, the results of 
his campaign indicate that he has within him the voltage that 
sets things moving. 

The people of West Virginia admire and love him because he 
is human. Major Neely is counted as one of the leaders who 
piloted the Democratic ship over the shoals in West Virginia. 
He conducted his campaign without funds and the Republicans 
felt that if a Democrat had to be elected, Major Neely was the 
man, for he does recognize that the other party contains honest 
men. 

Congressman Neely was born in a log cabin. His father was 
crippled for life in service during the Civil War. When he was 
five years old his parents moved to a little town in Doddridge 
county called “Market.” For twelve years he worked on a 
farm, doing all the chores and putting in the long hours that go 
with farming. His vigorous physique and robust health he 
attributes to the physical culture course on the farm. He 
walked a half mile to school night and morning, keeping his 
legs and lungs in action. 

At the age of eighteen he attended a summer school in “Cabin 
Rub,”’ a rural community, to prepare himself to teach school. 
He paid for his board by shearing sheep. Experience as a 
school teacher served him well, for he advanced rapidly in that 
profession, becoming principal of a high school. He kept on 
working and preparing himself for a public career. 

In 1897 he entered the West Virginia University. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War he enlisted as a volun- 
teer, returning in 1899 to take up his work at the University. 
He paid his way, being short of funds, by serving as a com- 
missary of a “boarding fort,"” and acting as college agent for 
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the Regal Shoe Company. He also did business as agent for a 
laundry company to fill in the time—not having a stray moment. 

In 1901 he graduated from the University as president of his 
class, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. That year a college 
mate and himself, representing a literary society, won a debat- 
ing prize of $50, which helped out more than a medal. He also 
became a distinguished cadet and won a gold medal for being 
the best drilled member of the corps, not overlooking the $100 
Wiles prize in oratory. 

A year later, when he received his LL. B., during a post- 
graduate course, he won high honors in oratorical contests. 
When he began the work of law in Fairmont he started his 
political career in earnest. He was elected Mayor of Fairmont, 
on a Dry Ticket in 1908, and blazed the pathway to a seat in 
Congress. 

His work as a Representative was a fitting training for 
responsibilities in the Upper House. He won his nomination for 
the Senate in a primary election by a majority of twenty thou- 
sand. He did it by making a direct appeal to the voters, 
receiving but little encouragement from any boss in his own or 
any other party. 

Years ago when | first met Mr. Neely forging ahead, he evinced 
his enthusiastic interest in “Heart Throbs.” Then and there 
| felt was a young man attuning himself to the heart pulse of 
the people. A tall, slim man, with a voice that carries, Senator 
Neely doesn't mind speaking for several hours in the open air— 
he has something to say. Some of his best friends may think 
him rather erratic and extreme in some of his views, but he is 
just the sort of a man to appreciate the tempered breadth of 
view necessary for effective success in the Senate. 


* * * * 


HE sessions of Congress are a case of continuous school 

days,’ remarked Senator Shortridge of California, remov- 
ing his glasses and emphasizing the point with an affirmative 
gesture. 

“That may be,” broke in an ubiquitous newspaperman, 
“but Congress has not seemed to learn their lessons very well 
this year. as evidenced in the result of some of the primaries.” 

The white matting upon the floor of the Senate chamber will 
soon be replaced by the rich carpeting for winter days. The 
continuous recessing of Congress this year appeals to the boy 
whose ideal day of “school days” consists of one long and 
unending recess. There is evidence of new vigor in national 
legislative matters, a speeding up with less attention to the 
non-essential details and the dismal drone of debate. In spite 
of the dull pages of the Congressional Record, incorporating 
the tariff debate, there are flashes that indicate that real, 
rugged statesmanship still exists. When the veteran Senator, 
Knute Nelson, arose in the Senate and made an appeal for the 
liberty, to work, it echoed the very spirit of Patrick Henry. 
Every Senator, Democratic and Republican, has had his say 
atout the industries of his state during a protective tariff. 

There is a feeling that the arbitrary and tyranical. powers 
of labor leaders will be curbed, as well as that of operators and 
executives who have felt that their power superseded the 
welfare of consumer. The public, long suffering and patient, 
will be heard from when they contemplate empty coal bins, 
and realize that they are the ‘middle’ that has been exploited 
by both ends. 

The lesson is yet to be learned by some Americans as well as 
foreigners, that citizens of the United States are always subject 
to the authority of the law and the government—or they are 
not citizens. 


* * * * 


ITH a radio established in the White House and in all 
departments, there is something of a thrill to realize that 
the wireless reaches London in one-fourth of a second. It 
travels 186.000 miles a second. This record was established 
by an amateur wireless operator in Cleveland on a low-wave 


HON. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 


United States Senator from California is a leading legal lumi- 
nary of that state and a well-known orator on political ‘subjects 


length of two hundred and seventy-five meters, which had been 
considered heretofore as one of the “impossibles.”” It reveals 
how amateurs, after all, can discover great things, and more- 
over, that there is no such word in their lexicon of youth as 
“impossible.” 

The success of these operators in sending signals to Europe 
is a development that may be of significance in bringing the 
United States closer to Europe in a commercial and political 
way. Carrying messages a distance of four thousand miles 
in one-fourth of a second, makes one gasp in contemplating 
the acceleration of activities for the future. 

The letters of the alphabet utilized in designating the various 
stations have been juggled in al! sorts of combinations to make 
the twenty-six go around. If broadcasting stations continue 
to increase much faster, the alphabet will have to be abandoned 
—reverting again to numbers as a title which may continue 
on, unlimited, to astronomical figures. 

In the old days, the first railway locomotives were named 
like ships, and Pullman cars still retain names, but have num- 
bers as well. The denomination of numbers now prevails in 
nearly all organized effort. A man is identified by number to 
a room; the citizen, by the number of his telephone, and the 
number of his house; the policemen by number; the motorman 
by number; and even the dog license isnumbered. The number 
of the seat in a theatre represents figures, to say nothing of the 
number of the shoes the young lady should—but doesn't wear. 
When you do not have the right number, metaphorically the 
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“shoe pinches.” Conceive of a Congressman of the United 
States with the number 111, responding to number 43. At 
the last election some realized that their days in public life 


The late James R. Mann in his garden on 73d Street, 
near Stony Island Avenue, Chicago 


were numbered, for people are keen on getting numbers these 
days. It looks as if we must go back to the Book of Numbers 
of Holy Writ, sonamed from the two numberings of the people 
at the beginning and end of the wanderings. Perhaps it was a 
prophetic vision of the present day of numerical glorification. 


* * * * 


EARS ago, during. vacation days, | enjoyed a pleasant 

afternoon with James R. Mann in his gardens, or “fields,” 
as he called them, within the city limits of Chicago. He in- 
sisted that it was a real farm—and why not? He was dressed 
as a farmer and worked with the intensity of one who loves 
labor 

The life of the late James R. Mann typified work and labor. 
He was thoroughly equipped for leadership; he possessed, but 
was never lured, by the lust of political power. His record of 
twenty-six years as a member of the House covers a career 
that will remain a model of industry for all future generations. 
lf there was a period or a comma in the Congressional Record 
or any bill that escaped him, it could not be found with a 
microscope. 

Every parliamentary rule and every report was known to 
him with a thoroughness unparalleled, which equipped him 
for many years of eminent and useful leadership. He knew 
where and how to put legislative machinery in motion, and 
invariably made the opening and closing speeches on the 
important measures in his charge. 

We think of him as “Speaker Mann,” although he was never 
elected to the speakership. He enjoyed a distinction equal to 
that high position. When he passed an opinion he commanded 
the attention and respect of every member of the House, irre- 
spective of party, for “Jim Mann” knew his legislation book. 

Although one of the greatest parliamentarians and most 
skilled legislators of his time, and for a quarter of a century a 
leader in his vocation as a legislator, his avocation was his 
love of flowers and the fields out on the prairies of Illinois. 
He had the largest peony farm in the world—peonies that 
brought back sweet and fragrant memories of the old home. 
The only time that he was known to play truant at Washington 
was when the peonies were abloom in Illinois. There he would 
go and remain until the last blossom had faded. 


A strong, rugged man, with a full beard, snapping gray eyes, 
to see him bronzed by the sun and among his flowers was to see 
him at his best. Although an exacting. practical legislator, 
ready to insist upon having things right to the crossing of t's 
and the dotting of i's, he had a sunny side to his nature, nur- 
tured in the sunshine of his own Illinois. reflected in the face 
that told the story of why James R. Mann was so beloved, and 
became a great leader in the Congress of these United States. 


* * * * 


ANY of our eminent public men began their career in 

the House of Representatives and won promotion 
through the ballot process. When George Sutherland arrived 
in Washington as Congressman from Utah, he had already 
served his apprenticeship as a member of the state legislature 
and delegate to the various National Republican conventions. 

He was first elected to Congress in 1908, but prior to that 
he had been well trained for the position. He was torn in 
Buckinghamshire, England. Therefore, he can never be 
President. He was so courageous that he dared to come to 
Washington wearing whiskers and fraternized freely with his 
smooth-shaven colleagues. 

He received a common school education, but graduated 
from the University of Michigan. As early as ‘83 he was 
admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was only the other day in the Supreme Court Room 
that I was wondering if George Sutherland, the English lad, 
thought as he looked upon that array of nine stately figures in 
black robes, he would ever occupy a seat on that tribunal. 
Perhaps there was an ambition born that day. 

From the House of Representatives Congressman Suther- 
land was promoted to the Senate in 1905, and the following 
twelve years of service 
marked him as a man 
of legal bent. He 
worked; he studied; he 
analyzed. There was 
not a legal detail or a 
phase of any measure 
under consideration 
that he did not delve 
into with the determina- 
tion of understanding. 

Since his retirement 
from the Senate, his 
services have been 
often sought for coun- 
sel in technical and 
legal questions. He 
was chief legal advisor 
to the Advisory Com- 
mittee at the Washing- 
ton Conference. He 
has long been a close 
friend of President 
Harding, who was a 
colleague in the Senate. 

It has been a natural 
and logical result of his 
life work that George 
Sutherland should be 
made an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. He has 
devoted his life to the law and public service, and he will bring 
to this august body the fresh and clear understanding of a 
man who has had much to do with the making of laws upon 
which the Supreme Court deliberates. His ideals reflect the 
spirit of John Marshall. All who are familiar with the life 
activities and qualifications of Justice Sutherland are gratified 
that they should have been recognized in his promotion to a 
tribunal where his abilities will have full play, in interpreting 
the Constitution of the land. 


HON. GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


Former Senator, recently appointed an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
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HERE is something all-appealing in the simple little circular 
sent out by the Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon. It is printed on brown wrapping paper announcing 
United States Government Savings Securities. The four pages 
are concise and complete, so lucid that they can be understood 
by achild. On the back the computation is made of just what 
the investment will yield. For instance, $20.50 will yield $25; 
$82 yields $100, and $820 earns $1,000. 

One of the first purchasers was the President of the United 
States, Warren G. Harding, who received the certificate directly 
from the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. This is 
carrying out the ideal of Secretary Mellon of simplified finance, 
bringing the Treasury Department close to the people and giv- 
ing everyone a chance to make a substantial and secure invest- 
ment, which will cut deep into the wild quest for get-rich-quick 
schemes. 

The certificates are for sale at every post-office. This com- 
pletes the trilogy of the United States financial propositions 
for the people: the United States Government Savings for 
Securities, Treasury Savings Certificates for investment, and 
Postal Savings for deposit. Through this method every man, 
woman and child in the United States may become an integral 
part of the government in a financial way. People usually 
believe in that for which they invest their money. Patriotic 
enthusiasm counts most in deeds and acts. With all the bur- 
dens that have been heaped upon the United States by the war, 
the solution of the money problem is simplified when the people 
join together and all take a hand, concentrating investments 
in the government which is receiving their taxes. 


* * * * 


URPRISES came in the elections of 1922. About the 

fortunate ones there is the halo of success, but that which 
clusters about the election of Royal S. Copeland, as United 
States Senator from New York, borders on real romance. 

His life story incorporates something more than a political 
ambition. His work as a physician has concerned not only 
the physical, but the moral well being of people. Senator 
Copeland was born on a farm at Dexter, Michigan, in 1868. 
When he graduated from the Dexter High School he had high 
hopes and a purpose in mind—that was to gain a real education 
and become a doctor. Even then he was convinced that high 
school was only the threshold of educational opportunities. 

Enrolling at the Michigan State Normal College, and later 
at the University of Michigan, he kept right on until he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1889. The degrees 
of Master of Arts from Lawrence University and as a Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons, followed in swift suc- 
cession. Now he has received the great degree which only the 
people can bestow. 

A medical career modestly launched as an interne in the 
University of Michigan Hospital and five years in private prac- 
tice and post-graduate work in Europe promised much, because 
he kept on working. For thirteen years he was a professor in 
the Medical School of Michigan University. . 

During his residence at Ann Arbor, Michigan, he was elected 
Mayor, President of the Board of Education, President of the 
Park Board, and member of the Michigan State Tuberculosis 
Board of Trustees, and had a fling at politics with the spirit 
of a wolverine hunting for wolves. 

In 1909 he was president of his National Medical organiza- 
tion, end that same year was called to New York to become 
dean of Flower Hospital Medical College. For ten years he 
continued this work until appointed by Mayor Hylan as Com- 
missioner of Health in the great city of New York. Here 
he found six million patients ready for consultation. He also 
served on the Ambulance Board, having been appointed by 
Mayor Gaynor. For twelve years he was treasurer of the 
National Board of Control of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, having been a member of this 
church since early manhood. 


Copyright, Under wood & Underwood 
DR. ROYAL S. COPELAND 
Recently elected United States Senator from New York 


The list of clubs which have his name on the membership 
list shows him a “joiner.” He is a member of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, the New York Athletic Club, the National Democratic 
Club, Transportation Club, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Knights Templar, the Mystic Shrine, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, honorary member of Stationary Engineers’ 
Local, vice-president of the American Public Health Association 
—well, we may as well stop here. 

For many years he has contributed to the “Hearst’’ papers 
those common-sense suggestions on health that have brought 
him close to the readers, with or without bodily complaints. 
Senator Copeland's first and last thought in all his undertakings 
is rugged, virile, physical health, with no calls on doctors, and 
he remains a doctor. 

Few physicians in active practice have been elected to the 
Senate, but the people of New York felt that their doctor was 
needed. The Empire State is expecting great things of the 
physician who has put on the Senatorial toga with enthusiastic 
hopes of accomplishing definite results in the way of promoting 
the physical and general welfare of the people of the United 
States. Although he is registered from New York, Doctor 
Copeland is one Senator who should have the vision of the 
country-at-large before him in the consideration of national 
problems. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON GARDNER 


United States Commissioner of Pensions 


HERE is an atmosphere of tender reminiscence about the 
Pension Bureau in Washington that is appealing. My 
father was an old soldier, and since he passed on | have always 
felt that every man who wore the little Grand Army button 
helonged tome. The Pension Bureau today is a living, breath- 


ing monument of the tragic days of the Civil War. 

John Dodge, a veteran who was one of the bodyguard of 
\braham Lincoln, was to receive an extra pension during the 
sunset of his life. Almost blind, he had a spiritual vision and 


His case interested me and | was 
privileged to have a real mission to the Pension Bureau. There 
| saw something of the system in operation looking after the 
fast-depleting ranks of the veterans of the Civil War 

In the big brick building | met Washington Gardner, the 
Commissioner of Pensions. He is a native of Ohio and served 
over three years in the Civil War, being severely wounded in 
battle in 1864. Graduating from the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1870 and from the Albany Law School in 1876, he 
became a lawyer, fulfilling an ambition that came to him amid 


faith that was inspiring 


the campfires. He was an able lawyer and served twelve 
years in Congress. As Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, he had a successful administration. 

In March, 1921, he was appointed Commissioner of Pensions 
by President Harding. No young man with his first job was 
ever more enthusiastic than Washington Gardner in taking 
up his duties as Pension Commissioner. His heart and soul 
are in the work. In charge of the execution of various pension 
and bounty-land laws, as may be prescribed by the President, 
he has already made a record that is of great credit to a veteran 
of the Civil War. 

The Pension Bureau has under its jurisdiction the adjudica- 
tion of all claims based on service in the War of 1812, Mexican 
War, Civil War, Indian Wars, War with Spain, general service 
in the Regular Establishment of the Army and also in the 
Navy, and concurrent jurisdiction with the Veterans Bureau 
in claims based on World War service up to October 6, 1917. 
By the terms of the act of Congress of February 22, 1922, the 
Pension Bureau has jurisdiction in claims based on service 
where the enlistment was on or after February 9, 1922. It also 
has under its jurisdiction claims filed under the act of Congress 
of May 22, 1920, which provides for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service. For the year ending 
June 30, 1922, there were paid out for pensions $253,807.583. 

Pensions are being paid to forty-nine widows of soldiers 
who served in the War of 1812, and to seventy-three soldiers 
who served in the War with Mexico, and to 1877 widows of 
soldiers who served in the War with Mexico. 

Commissioner Washington Gardner is a typical veteran of 
the war in appearance. He is bright and active, wears a 
mustache and goatee, presenting a living picture ever revered 
by the sons and daughters of soldiers. He has given to the 
Pension Bureau a sympathetic but exacting administration. 
The discipline of the army in carrying out orders with a definite 
and distinctive object in view still prevails. 

In the Pension Bureau all the rancor of war days has passed. 
The day | was there, there were two Confederate veterans 
viewing the building with an appreciation of what the govern- 
ment has done for those who wore the blue. Although they 
fought for the lost cause, they felt that the preservation of the 
old flag was a common heritage, and a salute was passed when 
they greeted a veteran who wore the blue and congratulated 
him as he told of an increase in pension. 


eS * * * 


N_ official in the Emigration Bureau has evolved a 
succinct philosophy. He states that trouble comes from 
ignorance, from poverty and superstition. He calls them the 
Devil's triplets and following this he enumerates the three 
weaknesses which exist in every human being as well as in all 
nations. These are vanity, cupidity and credulity. He in- 
sists that prosperity under proper control is the only cure, but 
even prosperity simply brings us back over the wall again, 
back to ignorance, poverty and superstition, and after all the 
solutiorr of it all comes in the formula, work and love. When 
joined these two elements are thoroughly understood and then 
things are on a pretty even keel. 

Of every four hundred immigrants who come into this coun- 
try, about forty-five measure up to the “mental development 
of a child of eleven years. One can realize the responsibilities 
of Uncle Sam in becoming a philosopher. 

While many countries are curtailing the limit on emigrants, 
which is three per cent of the present population, there are 
many who are not filling their quota, and unfortunately these 
are the countries who have a population that do not fall under 
the bond of these triplets of the Devil. 

In carrying forward the work of the Emigration Bureau 
Commissioner Husband, who was born in Vermont, the 
state which has the least foreign population of any state in 
the Union, is truly husbanding the resources of the Emigration 
Department in every way to care for the new adopted citizens. 
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Paderewski’s Power im Music 


There is but one Paderewski— he who for a third of a century has 
charmed the world— whose name is a household word in every land 
where music reigns as a supreme expression of creative art 


stirring tones from the “Steinway” at 

Symphony Hall that heralded, Pade- 
rewski with us again. The stage. unadorned, 
dimly lighted, revealed a picture of the 
‘master of the pianoforte’ entering amid 
tumultous applause, modestly bowing and 
taking his seat at the keyboard, as if he 
was having communion with the muse of 
the masters. 

The warmth of the welcome increased 
with sustained crescendo every minute after 
the master’s fingers wandered idly over the 
keys. With uplifted hand for a mighty 
stroke, he sounded the martial note, echoed 
in the soft lute of the treble, like the voices 
of distant birds following the roar of thunder. 

The music entranced, but it was the per- 
sonality of the master, Paderewski, that 
thrilled the throng. What a contrast to 
the youthful pianist who first arrived in 
America in the ‘90's, a romantic personage 
with lance a-tilt, surcharged with the spirit 
of a crusader for the poetry of music bring- 
ing it to sublime heights, notwithstanding 
the scoff, scorn and sneers. He implanted 
in the hearts of Americans a love for the 
best in music from the piano. 

The second period with its haunting 
dream of his beloved Poland—the days dur- 
ing the World War when the storms of 
terror and devastation wracked the soul 
of this patriot—was indeed stirring. The 
audience, even though he spoke so com- 
pletely in his art, longed to hear from his 
lips the eloquence of the statesman, with 
which he touched their hearts, in his pleas for 
Poland and the Polish Legion sent overseas. 

Now he returns, with his auburn hair 
pushed a little farther back, but in his face 
1 depth of soul tried in the suffering of war 

In the early days his admirers mar- 

it the beauty of his music; next came 
expression of power, when, with passion- 
roke he measured the depths of the 

ging strings. Now comes the blending 

Xoetic youth and the glory of achieve- 


[Ds the sound of a trumpet came the 


ent triumphant in the crucible_of war. 
re was not even a flower or a light on 
tage to break the spell as the people 
he presence of the master, aglow 
his dream or reminiscence. There was 


mannerisms. Not a head turned, as 

eathlessly hung upon every tone 
th which he expressed the lace-like 
§ melody and the magna chords of 
my. [hrough the tips of the fingers 


vory one could feel and hear glories 
shestration and the luring witchery of 
yre, as the fairy wand of his touch 
1 ever the keys. - 


seemed to inspire the magic of indi- 

} . .- . 
memories associated with the piano. 
ries. of my mother at the Steinway 


came to me as familiar phrases of music. 
magnetized by the master touch, came float- 


ing to the ear. There was always that dis- 
tinctive retard accent, the crescendo, that 
made old favorites seem new. He never 
hurried until the last faint vibration of the 
strings had died away, and sank into the 
very heart of the hearers. 

It was like a story heard anew. The 
delicate phrases seemed a bit more divine 
in tone. In Chopin's “Mazurka in B-flat 
minor,* no brighter gleaming stream of 
melody ever flowed from the depths of a 
piano. The player and his Steinway seemed 
as one, and yet his individuality of phrase 
was marked as if he were speaking to us. 
As the theme unfolded, he intensified the 
dance with a delicate shading and condensed 
hush in the final measures that were vig- 
netted into breathless silence. He ran the 
gamut in subtleties and precisions that drew 
each hearer closer to him as if in a colloquial 
chat. 





This was his first recital in Boston since 
the war. Betimes he has served as Poland's 
first Premier. and greatest patriot, measur- 
ing to the stature of a statesman, but still 
retaining all the old modesty and humane- 
ness intensified in the depths of suffering. 
One cannot think of Paderewski merely as 
a great pianist. As artist, oblivious of all 
else, he communes with his audience and 
seems to play with them rather than at 
them, harmonizing the golden tones of his 
piano to each hearer. 

The life sketches of Paderewski have 
lengthened in the shadows of the war. The 
familiar story of his career is now enhaloed 
with achievements as a world patriot. It 
does not dim the lustre of that early biog- 
raphy telling of little Ignace Paderewski 
born in Pondola, Russia, who at three years 
of age first evidenced musical talent. At 
the age of seven, under an instructor, he 
made rapid strides, and at twelve he 
was appearing in public recitals. A full- 
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fledged professor at the age of eighteen, he 
early understood the rudiments of instruc- 
tion. He played and practised long to un- 
derstand how to teach others the technique 
that endures in the blaze of a professional 
career. 

After his remarkable career in Strassburg, 
his public debut in Vienna in 1887 placed 
him in the ranks of world-famous pianists. 
This, mind you, was thirty-five years ago, 
and for one-third of a century he has been 
playing and is still playing for the people of 
all countries and all lands. 

It was in 1890 that he created the great 
furore in London, and in 1892 he first ap- 
peared in the United States, where his indi- 
viduality and freedom from affectation won 
for him a place in the hearts of the people. 
In the concert tour in the ‘90's, netting 
two hundred thousand dollars, he gave lib- 
erally to appointed trustees large sums to 
encourage American composers. 

In 1902 he produced his first grand opera, 
‘“Manru,”" which met with good success. 
His compositions, “Elegie,” “Danses Polo- 
naises,” “Chants du Voyageur,” “Minuet,” 
“Dans le desert,” “Humoresques de Con- 
cert; in fact, all his compositions more or 


less reflect the charm of a personality that _ 


has made a deep impress upon the musical 
history of the world. 

In his recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
after an absence of nearly six years, he was 
accorded the triumph of a returning hero. 
The throngs responded with even more than 
the old-time enthusiasm. They continued 
to call for more and more at the end of the 
program. Here is where the humanity of 
Paderewski shines forth. It was his own 
“Minuet” that has made him the idol of 
the pianoforte, that the legion of aspiring 
pianists called for. Even the little miss, 
scarcely completing her four-finger exer- 
cises, felt the camraderie of Paderewski. 
Then that old famous Chopin Waltz—well, 
why rhapsodize when critics failed to find 
the words. 

In Paderewski's study in ““F Minor’, the 
youngest virtuoso of the Conservatory felt 
that the master was just sitting down and 
playing for him, showing him how to 
shade this and that phrase, as a master 
would. To think of him sitting there in 
flesh and blood, playing to them—well that 
is the power of Paderewski's personality. 
He enthralls the mass with music in his 
passion of democracy. It is not for the 
artist that he plays, not alone to the genius 
of the composer that he pays tribute, but 
it is to the hearer, or one who finds solace 
and comfort in the ideals of the composer 
seeking to transmitjhis own self in the warp 


and woof of tone interwoven in the melodic 
tapestry of ever changing tempo. 

The stately grandeur of the “C-Sharp 
Minor” seems to unleash the full sweep of 
the power of Paderewski. The hearers 
wondered if the composer himself could have 
produced his creations with such power. 
Then to think in that score was provided 
for future generations the outbursts and 
interpretation of future musical soul. From 
the chords and notes of strength and power 
to the gentle, soothing lilt and tempo of a 
mother singing to a child, all seemed as if 
one has an auditory telescope sweeping the 
realm of sound. 

During the World War. at Symphony 
Hall, he responded to encore after encore, 
saying: “If I could only plead for Poland!’ 
Now he responded as if in grateful remem- 
brance of the generous-hearted sympathy 
extended to his people. The young pianists 
from the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and Boston, all’ d to be there, 
and they crowded to the platform with a 
salvo of cheers, pleading for “just one more.” 
Then came that Liszt “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody,”” but the thrilling triumph was in 
Beethoven's “Sonata Appasionata,”” which 
seemed to assert anew the mature power of 
Paderewski. 

The audience felt the: blend of the glory 
of the pianist and the fervor of the patriot. 
It was just Paderewski, the personality and 
the soul of the man that was speaking to 
them in the language universal. His re- 
turn to his art means much to the American 
musical world. The influence of Pade- 
rewski alone has stirred the souls and the 
emotions of the people, and his influence is 
felt in every home where the piano is 
studied. 

The supreme ambition that seems to 
lie in the possession of a piano is the Pader- 
ewski ideal, and to play Paderewski as am- 
bition’s summit. - 

Re-entering, as he responded to the en- 
cores, was as dramatic as the entrance of 
Booth without even a ray of footlights or 
trumpet blare. There was something im- 
pressive in the way he would arouse atten- 
tion with a few resonant chords, overturing 
a highly sensitive. poetic and imaginative 
soul through hands touching the keys of a 
piano, which seemed to eliminate all idea 
of merely playing a score recording music. 
The ideals of the composer were outpoured 
in the ringing wires of a great piano harp, 
by the emotions, revealed through the 
open window of the human soul. The 





. qu. 


i 


strings of the ancient Aeolian harps were 
played by the soft zephyrs of the Agean 
Sea, and Paderewski's art touches the heart 
strings of music lovers. 

The word triumph does not seem sufficient 
to encompass an expression of Paderewski's 
power. Missing suburban trains, the Bos. 
ton music lovers were intent upon only one 
thing—as they applauded for just another 
at the musical Pierian Spring as they 
encored. It seemed like the sunburst of 
the glorious memory or the oriflamme of 
musical majesty, when Paderewski ap. 
peared again and again enthroned in the 
hearts of his hearers. He pushed all per- 
sonal plaudits aside with the modesty, sim, 
plicity and sweetness of a nature that has 
long held fast the affection of admirers, 
The mind that guides the two hands trans- 
forms a musical score into touch magnif- 
cence. The rhythm, the flash of color all 
seems to stand out as if he were painting a 
picture and revealing the very soul of the 
master composers with his palette of me- 
lodic colors. 

Holding fast to romantic composers, he 
cares little for the gymnastic and crashing 
chords of Cubist conception. He strummed 
the strings of that piano with paen-like 
hammer stroke and soft touches, revealing 
himself in his golden prime, when the poetry 
of his nature matched the power of expres- 
sion. There were epilogues, little dashes 
where he seemed just to talk to us plain 
folks, less familiar with technic. 

The audience seemed to fill its very soul as 
staid, sedate, musical Boston gave audible 
expression to the word, “Wonderful! An 
outburst more sincerely expressed than the 
conventional “brava” of first nights at the 
opera. 

Many lingered until the lights faded. 
They went up and stood looking at the 
piano on the stage, standing mute and alone 
in the darkness. Out of that Steinway has 
come the successive and contrasting moods 
upon which the master had revealed his 
full-orbed wealth of power. 

A Paderewski concert is like some great 
painting of sound, echoing the language of 
heaven—a far-off dream, expressing some- 
thing that words or even song could not 
express. It seemed to plurrb the depths 
of every mood and feeling of human nature 
blended into a symphonic harmony that 
will linger long after memories of the scene 
have passed. On that afternoon with Pade- 
rewski there were feelings touched that are 
etched deep upon auditory memory of 
an inspiration that suffuses the soul with a 
spirit that marches on and on beyond the 
limits of one space of life. 
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The Meteoric Career of a4 Radio Mind 


Being a few odds and ends about the Movies and their most 
picturesque personality—‘Bill”’ Gray of Lewiston, Maine 


UT of the rank and file of an industry 
that in less than a double decade has 
grown from a magic lantern to the 

world’s greatest entertainment, it is only 
natural that legendary figures should have 
arisen to take their places alongside the im- 
mortals of the speaking stage. 

With a few scattered exceptions, these 
newer figures have been erstwhile studio 
folk, either actors or directors. The glam- 
our of the celluloid that supplanted the 
previous popularity of the footlights ren- 
dered the task of hero-making a not-difficult 
process, and where a dozen years ago Mary 
Pickford, Charlie Chaplin and David Grif- 
fith were meaningless names, today they are 
household words the world over. Ability 
plus intelligence and application brought 
them to the pinnacle of their art—aided and 
abetted by the highest-powered advertising 
and press-agenting that the ever-competi- 
tive theatrical world has yet known. Other 
slightly lesser screen celebrities are legion, 
and there is no industry since Time's be- 
ginning that has been so rich in its colorful 
pageant cf phenomenal rises from obscurity 
to fame, or descents from fame to obscurity. 

Singularly enough, in the deference ac- 
corded the great men and women of Film- 
dom, scant heed is given to the executives 
whose brains fostered and whose capital 
financed some of the mightiest of all con- 
tributions to the drama. Executives are 
necessary evils, stars and directors are kept 
quite completely occupied with the busi- 
ness of being stars or directors, and the 
actual commercializing of their labors cues 
the entrance for many an unsung hero in 
the persons of the éxecutives. For in- 
stance, almost ten years ago, when a two- 
reel subject was regarded as the logical 
length of a photoplay, Adolph Zukor star- 
tled the world by making productions of 
five and six reels under the trademark of 
the newly-organized Famous Players Com- 
pany, and thereby ushered in the first seri- 
ous attempt of the motion picture to be 
worthy of passing the nickelodeon stage. 

A few years earlier, Carl Laemmle risked 
bankrupting himself and a handful of busi- 
ness associates when he formed the parent 
of all independent film companies, and de- 
fed the “‘trust’’ that was then fast threat- 
ening the very existence of the photoplay, 
let alone its future. The passing years have 
witnessed the sagacity of Mr. Zukor, as 
attested by the present-day position of the 
Famous-Players Company, while Laemmle 
is a millionaire many times over. Careers 
ol scores of other less prominent executives 
have been equally as spectacular, until one 
would think that of all the persons engaged 
in the motion picture business, the only one 
who is so thoroughly inconsequential as not 





Wits P. GRAY installed a projection ma- 
chine in a dance hall a dozen years ago as 
an added attraction to its patrons. Out of that 
tentative venture into the “movie” field he has 
developed an imposing string of moving picture 
houses, including the “wonder picture house of 
America,” at Lewiston, Maine. Mr. Gray, almost 
unknown to the general public, is one of the most 
far-seeing and forceful managers in the business 
and has developed on his own initiative many of the 
revolutionary features that have marked the advance 
of the moving picture from its small beginnings to 
its present high position in popular favor 


to be worth even wasting words on, is the 
theatre manager. To be sure, there is a 
host of brilliant theatre managers, but 
there is a difference between being brilliant 
on one hand, as compared with brilliant and 
famous on the other. Yet there is at least 
one man to whom the latter classification 
can be applied without fear of contradiction 
—one man whose record shows it to be 
clearly and deservedly his—William P. 
Gray, of Lewiston, Maine. 

It is doubtful if the archives of the history 
of the triumphant progress of the cinema 
art will ever boast of any near parallel to 


Mr. Gray. Other men, the most famous in 
all branches of the business, fondly boast 
that their success can be attributed to the 
fact that they have succeeded in “keeping 
up with the business.” Mr. Gray, who pre- 
fers to allow his achievements to boast for 
him, has gone his contemporaries one bet- 
ter, for he has not alone kept up with the 
business—he has kept ahead of it. The 
romance of Mr. Gray's extraordinary career 
is fiction-like, yet the man himself is so 
many-sided as literally to be the embodi- 
ment of all the most fascinating characters 
that have ever appeared upon his screen. 
About a dozen years ago, an indifferently- 
attended dance hall in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, was leased and managed by 
Mr. Gray. Prior to that enterprise, he had 
been interested in professional basketball, 
having managed and coached the St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, team, when that aggrega- 
tion won the world’s championship. Even 
before the enviable basketball record, his 
ability.-as a manager in sports had been 
attested to by his creating, out of a few 
college and sand lot ball players, the fore- 
most semi-professional baseball team of 
Northern New England. . Then, when base- 
ball was re-placed by basketball, and bas- 
ketball in turn had given way to the dance 
hall, a few hardy pioneers of the then-ridi- 
culed “movies” had opened their “store 
shows,” and were blazing the trail for the 
greatness that was to follow. Always an 
ardent advocate of giving the maximum of 
entertainement for the minimum of admis- 
sion price, Mr. Gray installed a projection 
machine in his Portsmouth dance hall, and 
proceeded with the novelty of exhibiting 
the crude photoplays of the day to those 
who wished to witness them, the while his 
orchestra played for those who desired to 
dance. So popular did this combination 
become that in a short period; his interests 
were doubled by his taking over the Mystic 
Theatre in Lewiston, Maine—the moving 
picture house that was destined, ten years 
later, to be reverently referred to by ex- 
perts in theatre management efficiency, as 
“the wonder picture house of America. 
Here, in a hall three stories above the 
ground, in a town where amusement com- 
petition of the fiercest nature was raging. 
Mr. Gray dreamed the dreams that were 
derided then as too absurd for considera- 
tion, but which in a half score years were to 
materialize into the daily facts of our every 
day existence that are so commonplace we 
accept them without even dignifying them 
by so much as a passing notice. Other of 
the Gray theatres followed in the wake of 
Lewiston, and the store shows of the early 
days had long since disappeared, in their 
places being the larger theatres, devoted 
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exclusively to the screen, that were the fore- 
runners of the elaborate movie palaces of 
today. Theatres, cities and towns were 
acquired with a regularity that was sur- 
passed only by its lack of press-agenting, 
and absence of blaring trumpets, yet, 
through the years, the Mystic-that-used- 
to-be has continued to reign symbolic of 
William P. Gray's undisputed genius in the 
theatrical field. 

The war that was being waged between 
the two other theatres in Lewiston when he 
took charge of the Mystic, did not frighten 
or bother “Bill” Gray. Incidentally, “Bill” 
he is, rather than “Mr. Gray.” to the host 
of employees included in his chain of fifty- 
odd theatres. And the fact that he did not 
enter, and was not drawn into that competi- 
tive fight, holds an object lesson—a lesson 
that vividly exemplifies the soundness of the 
convictions he carried, and the courage with 
which he observed those convictions. 
“Tend to your own business—never mind 
about the other fellow’s—do your own work 
as well as you can—give it all you've got— 
and then, no matter what happens, you've 
done your best, and you can't do any 
more. Simple enough creed, not original 
with Bill Gray by a long shot, preached by 
so many others, but practiced by so few. 
Yet he has religiously adhered to it in the 
turbulent times that necessarily arise when- 
ever competition of such a stern nature as 
that of the theatrical profession exists. Its 
application is contradictory to the methods 
most generally advised of dealing with com- 
petition, but then, so are all Bill Gray's 
teachings, as well as the man _ himself, 
contradictory. 

Bill Gray used to charge a nickel for his 
picture shows in the days of the by-gone 
Mystic. By the warring camps his ‘three- 
flight-up-dump,”’ with its half-dozen reels of 
film, was contemptuously ignored. Accord- 
ingly, while the two other local houses in 
Lewiston strove each to eclipse the other in 
the magnitude and brilliance of the vaude- 
ville presented, Bill Gray promptly forgot 
any such entertainment wares as vaudeville 
existed, and proceeded to devote his entire 
time and labor to a constructive presenta- 
tion of the best in photoplays. That is why 
it is doubly interesting now to look back 
upon some of those earlier achievements of 
his that presaged the heights that his cour- 
age and vision would some day enable him 
to scale. Most of us carry, as one of our 
first remembrances of the movies, the recol- 
lection of watching a few hundred feet of 
film, and then being subjected to the seem- 
ingly-endless chain of home-made magic 
lantern slides. However, this practice was 
deemed unavoidable, for when the reel was 
concluded it was necessary to remove it, and 
then insert the succeeding reel, with the 
attendant intricate threading up of the lat- 
ter, a process that in those days of crude 
machines and cruder operators, was never 
accomplished short of sixty seconds. Other 
managers bemoaned the necessity of these 
interruptions; Bill Gray did, too, but real- 
izing that they would continue to exist until 
remedied; he forthwith eliminated them, 
once and for all, by installing a second pro- 
jecting machine, and hiring a second oper- 
ator. Within a twelve-month later, the 
concerns manufacturing projecting machines 
were working day and night in a frantic 


effort to keep their supply of machines some- 
what near equal to the demand, a demand 
that was nation-wide. 

Another of his distinct contributions to 
the advancement of the exhibition of motion 
pictures can best come under the head of 
music. At that time a tin-pan piano suf- 
ficed, with its presiding genius omnipotent 
in the selection of the music to be played. 
The “pictures” themselves were .making 
their first pretentious bid for serious recog- 
nition, but the lack of intelligent, appropri- 
ate musical settings was threatening to re- 
tard indefinitely the development that 
should have come in all branches of the 
business with the advent of better photo- 
plays. In a regrettably high percentage of 
cases, the pianist was, in the parlance, *‘a 
fakir’—that is, one who depended almost 
entirely upon his ability to create hastily 
arranged improvisations embracing the rag- 
time music then popular. Such a pianist 
was rated a thoroughly satisfactory “‘pic- 
ture player’ by all except Mr. Gray—he 
rated differently. His belief in this in- 
stance can be summed up in a simple truth 
—"Good pictures deserve good music.” 
And so it came about that standard over- 
tures and the classics, synchronized so far 
as possible to convey the atmosphere and 
action of the screened story, forever de- 
throned the senseless ragtime that had been 
the vogue. So enthusiastic was he with the 
results obtained by this departure from the 
orthodox methods of “playing pictures,” 
that once every week he showed his regular 
photoplay program, and in his so-called “‘or- 
chestra pit,’ had the trifling number of 
from twenty-five to thirty musicians. The 
full significance of this statement is not 
apparent until one considers that the elab- 
orate present day symphony orchestras that 
interpret the cinemas art in the larger 
cities, may truthfully be said to have begun 
with Bill Gray's orchestra in a nickel picture 
house a dozen years ago. 

Other equally interesting high lights of 
his remarkable career might be cited in 
abundance—the fiction-like beginning, when 
he swept his own lobby and scrubbed his 
own floors—the actual physical struggles, in 
which his own dependable fists cleaned from 
the dance hall the rowdy, ‘‘roughneck"’ ele- 
ment, whose threat it had been to clean him 
out—the succession of original business 
coups that could literally be enumerated 
into the hundreds—truly, it requires an 
effort to forego the temptation of recounting 
some of the deeds and incidents of his tur- 
bulent yesterdays, almost any one of which 
might well be elaborated into a story in 
itself. But, if anything, more extraordi- 
nary even than his career, is the real man 
himself. 

Into the daily grind of his business, and 
into the social pleasantries of his home life, 
William P. Gray brings a personality so be- 
wildering, so picturesque and withal so com- 
pelling that it is nothing short of a revela- 
tion in personal dominance. There are a 
few men—very few—who are endowed with 
such a personality. It is the sort that 
makes itself felt by its mere presence—words 
or deeds are not required to enhance it—and 
that ineffably magnetic something, which 
for want of a better word we call ‘‘personal- 
ity,” is the very pivot of the character of 
Biil Gray. The tremendous strength of 





will and power implied by this personality 
in itself is so ‘ges as to justify its being 
catalogued as the most important individual 
feature of the man. He would easily have 
been as spectacularly successful in any other 
field that he chose for his life's work as he 
has been in “the movies,” by virtue of such 
a personality and the character behind it 
To make use of a time-honored theatrical 
expression, his personality may be tritely 
epitomized by stating that he ‘‘puts himself 
over.’ And to his everlasting credit, it 
must be added that the initial impression of 
admiration and personal liking for the man 
is heightened by association. He wears 
well, devoid of frills or artificialities, g 
stranger to affectation: in a word, true to 
himself—always. 

No false halo crowns him, for, because he 
is as human as you and |, he has his same 
share of faults as you and I. But—he’s a 
“sticker’—his loaf will be shared with a 
friend—his dollar will be halved with a 
friend—his fist will be swung for a friend. 
Practically up to the very pinnacle now, 
with him still there are no friends like the 
old friends. A foe to formality, and witha 
contempt for the conventions that amounts 
to downright disdain, he lives his own life 
in his own way. Notwithstanding an as- 
sumed brusqueness in manner, his generosi- 
ties and the fact that his unostentatious 
charities are always assisting the needy. 
totally remove the sting from his direct 
bluntness, and make of it a garment donned 
to disguise under its rough folds the man 
himself. Into his crisp, incisive speech. 
Bill Gray injects all of the varied phases 
of his colorful personality. Essentially a 
driver, one of the chief reasons for the phe- 
nomenal success he has achieved can be 
attributed to his genius for surrounding him- 
self with a group of average-talented indi- 
viduals, and then proceeding to develop an 
organization of the smoothest working order. 
And that this genius is nothing of compara- 
tively recent origin with him is evidenced 
by the remembrance of the world’s cham- 
pionship won in the basketball, and as for- 
midable a club of semi-professional baseball 
players as has ever been assembled in North- 
ern New England. He got the same re- 
sults in those days as today—the best— 
and he proved then his wizardry for hand- 
ling men and welding the brilliant but in- 
harmonious individual units into a finely- 
functioning whole. 

A born leader himself, he has the rare 
faculty of instilling some measure of his 
own untiring enthusiasm into his lieuten- 
ants. The loyalty that he prizes so greatly 
to cement the foundations of his organiza- 
tion ever closer together, is accorded him 
naturally by his subordinates, as admiring 
homage paid in tribute to the master by his 
pupils. For, beyond any peradventure. 
Bill Gray is the master. Ruling as the occa- 
sion warrants, gently or with iron hand. it 
is when the necessity arises for him to “de- 
clare himself that he does full and ample 
justice to the scope of a refreshing original 
vocabulary. And yet, despite the import- 
ance of the individual combat at hand, or 
whatever elements enter into it, even to the 
point of personalities, nevertheless, when 
finally it is done, then it is immediately dis- 
missed from his mind, and with him it is as 
though nothing had (Continued on page 360) 
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Leader of the Roosevelt forces, whose convention oratory ranks with that of Ingersoll and Bryan 


Governor Allen Pioneers for Civilization 


Secret meetings and threats of death couldn’t keep Henry J. Allen from his 
job as a reporter. Elected governor while serving overseas, he has fearlessly 
championed the public’s interest in every industrial and political controversy 


HEY threatened to hang Henry J. 
Allen! 

That, of course, was years before 
he had become Governor of the State of 
Kansas, before the days, too, when he acted 
as chairman of the Convention which named 
Roosevelt for President during the memor- 
able battle of 1912. 

And what did he do with death so near? 
With rare composure and a never-failing 
sense of humor he begged for time to write 
his story. For in those days, Henry J. 
Allen was a young reporter. 

The State of Kansas was in the throes of 
incipient populism. The oath-bound Farm- 
ers Alliance was the forerunner, and it was 
holding a state-wide convention behind 
guarded doors. Allen was assigned the job 
of covering the sessions by the Salina Re- 
publican, his newspaper. Denied access to 
the secret meetings, he found refuge in the 
loft over the Convention Hall. His inside 
information was the surprise and sensation 
of the meeting. All went well until his 
hiding place was discovered by a sleuth of 
the organization and he was called before 
its officers. His persuasive eloquence and 
his daring won over his indignant captors 
and his life was spared. Needless to add, 
his story was printed and he sprang over- 
night into fame. 

That was the real beginning of the career 
of the present Governor of Kansas, one of 
the most progressive, most vigorous and 
most admired executives in public service. 
He was an immigrant to Kansas like John 
Brown of old, and sure has caught the in- 
spiration of fighting for ideals, which Kansas 
seems to nurture. 

Henry J. Allen is a product of the great 
West, though born in Pennsylvania. Since 
childhood he has been a Kansan, his parents 
being among the hardy pioneers who took 
Greeley's advice. His early life was that 
of the average farm boy when Kansas was 
young. The common schools of the pioneer 
period furnished him his rudimentary edu- 
cation, but being ambitious he supple- 
mented this in Washburn College and was 
later graduated from Baker University 
with the degree of Master of Arts. The 
University of Denver conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, as did Wash- 
burn College. He made his own way 
through college by dint of hard work and 
the exercise of those qualities of persever- 
ance and resourcefulness which have char- 
acterized all his work in subsequent years, 
both in private and public life. Since those 
far-off days, troubles, though they may irri- 
tate him at times, he regards as just part of 
the day's work, and he steps right into 
them as a matter of habit, regarding both 
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(ee HENRY J. ALLEN, of Kansas, is 

one of the most vigorous, most progressive, 

and most admired executives in the country. Like 

many another man who has reached a high place 

in political life, he started with a reporter’s note- 
book and pencil 


triumph and disaster as the imposters Kip- 
ling says they are. A whimsical humor has 
been with him, the better to enable him to 
understand how comedy and tragedy are 
interwoven in the human species, and to 
laugh when he is up against it. He has 
courage—courage sufficient to lead a cav- 
alry charge, and in that he out-classes most 
other men in public life. He has a way of 
speaking and acting, that is daring and 
pleasing as well as convincing. 

From reporter he became owner and editor 
of papers in Manhattan, Salina, Parsons, 
Garden City, Fort Scott, and Ottawa. 
While editor of the Ottawa Herald he was 
selected by Governor Stanley as Private 
Secretary, serving two years. Promoted to 
the chairmanship of the State Board of 
Charities, he served five years. Returning 
to his newspaper at Ottawa he entered the 
race for Congress but lost by a small major- 
ity. In 1907 he bought the Wichita Beacon, 
erected a ten-story modern office building, 
and has made of the Beacon one of the great 
papers of the Southwest. 


Governor Allen was a close personal 
friend and a great admirer of Theodore 
Roosevelt. When the memorable battle of 
1912 began for the control of the Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago, Henry Allen 
enlisted to lead the forces of his friend. 
Chosen as one of the big four from Kansas, 
he became in the pre-convention fight the 
outstanding champion, the acknowledged 
floor leader of the Roosevelt forces. When 
the split came he was chosen by Colonel 
Roosevelt as his floor leader and made chair- 
man of the Progressive Convention that 
nominated Roosevelt. His speech, inter- 
preting to the convention the attitude of 
the Progressives, is regarded as one of the 
most remarkable and thrilling in all the 
literature of convention oratory, ranking 
with those of Conkling, Blaine, Ingersoll. 
and Bryan. 

In 1914 the Progressives drafted him as 
their candidate for governor, and in a three- 
cornered fight he polled a greater vote than 
the Democratic candidate and lost to the 
Republican candidate by a small margin. 
In -1918, while overseas, he was nomi- 
nated for governor in a contest with three 
others, carrying every county but three in 
the Republican primary. In the election 
that followed he carried every one of the 
105 counties, receiving the largest majority 
ever given a candidate for governor in 
Kansas. The campaign was unique in 
American politics. It did not cost him a 
cent. He made no speeches and was not 
in the state a day during the campaign. 
Instead he was actively engaged in the 
American Red Cross, organizing the Home 
Communication Service of that organiza- 
tion; a service which co-operated with the 
army in a very large way, hunting for evi- 
dence of missing men, photographing the 
graves of the dead. feeding our prisoners irf 
Germany and keeping the lines of com- 
munication open as far as possible between 
the men in the army and the folks at home. 
Leaving this. work in July, 1918, he became 
Division Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for 
the 35th Division, which had gone into the 
combat line in the Vosges mountains. He 
was with that division until after the Ar- 
gonne battle. Through the fiery furnace of 
those European experiences Governor Allen 
received a baptism in the serious side of life 
that has obviously shaped his course in 
meeting and solving the age-old conflict in 
industrial warfare. 

As governor he launched a constructive 
program proposing to the legislature plans 
wisely designed to inaugurate readjust- 
ments in state government, correct existing 
injustices, and bring about forward-looking 
measures. Chief among those measures 
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was a constitutional amendment which 
authorized the state to engage in a program 
to extend aid to worthy tenants desiring to 
own the soil they tilled. The legislature 
responded and submitted the amendment 
to the people, who at the following election 
voted the authority urged by Governor 
Allen, and the constitution was thus 
amended. The system of taxation had be- 
come antiquated and was unequal and un- 
just in its burdens. In response to Gov- 
ernor Allen's urge this question was sub- 
mitted to the people as a constitutional 
amendment to remove the out-grown in- 
hibitions. A third amendment. giving the 
state authority to engage in and finance 
road building was upon Governor Allen's 
request submitted to the people and adopted. 

Before his first year as Governor had ex- 
pired, the, nation-wide coal strike settled 
over the country like a pall. While the 
Congress of the United States and the gov- 
ernors of coal-producing states hesitated and 
no one stood forth with a remedy to prevent 
the public from the ordeal of freezing, it 
was Governor Allen of Kansas who asserted 
the right of the people of Kansas to the fuel 
that lay in the mines. Invoking the police 
power of the government existent since the 
genesis of the common law, and with the 


permission of the Supreme Court, he took 
temporary possession of the mines in the 
name of the public welfare and called for 
volunteer miners. Under protection of the 
state's militia, these volunteers, working for 
their government, minted the coal necessary 
to relieve the emergency and the back of 
the strike in Kansas was broken. To the 
strike leader he announced: “Your men can 
come back to work whenever they like, one 
at a time or all together, and as fast as they 
arrive on the job an equal number of volun- 
teers will retire.” Before resorting to this 
courageous and daring experiment, Gov- 


ernor Allen went to the heart of the coal - 


region addressing thousands of miners in 
small meetings. He spoke as a neighbor, 
not as a dictator or a boss. He spoke not 
for the operators but for the public—the 
party of the third part whose rights in the 
controversy he was the champion. He 
pictured homes, cold firesides, closed schools 
and hospitals and aged folks cold and 
hungry in time of peace. The miners were 
sympathetic to his appeals, but their bosses 
were obdurate. It was then that Governor 
Allen decided to make an end of it. And 
he did. The miners back at work, the state 
retired from the field, Governor Allen called 
the legislature in extraordinary session for 


the enactment of a Court of Industrial Re. 
lations as a substitute for strikes and lock. 
outs. Bilikin was in danger. The tactics 
that gave the Adamson law were again 
used; but Kansas was pioneering for civil- 
ization under a dauntless leader and she 
knew her mind. 

Kansas, in brief, no longer regards a strike 
or a lockout in essential industries as a 
private quarrel between capital and labor. 
to be settled by arbitrators between quar- 
relers, but a matter of public law and not 
by force. Governor Allen was proscribed 
by the bosses whose occupation was gone. 
They opened their war chests for his politi- 
cal annihilation. But at the succeeding 
election he was re-elected by a majority of 
over 100,000, receiving the highest vote ever 
cast for that office. Never again in Kansas 
will any group be permitted to segregate 
and withhold food and clothes and shelter 
in the name of self interest. 

The means of life are accessible hence- 
forth to all the people of Kansas. That is 
the truth which Governor Allen has held 
up before the people of America like the 
Rod of Moses. That is the largest con- 
tribution to the statesmanship of the age 
that has declared a just wage a part of its 
social doctrine. 


The Meteoric Career of a Radio Mind 


ruffled the serenity ofhisday. To this same 
broad-mindedness of his, pithily preached and 
painstakingly practiced, many a member of 
his organization can thank his retention in the 
ranks after the committing of some egregious 
error, that drew down upon the hapless indi- 
vidual’s head the fire and brimstone of Bill 
Gray's wrath, with its apparent subsequent 
certainty of dismissal. But William Gray 
does not dismiss, unless as the last resort, 
when all other means of correction have 
failed. He has not forgotten that he used to 
work for a salary himself, and one of his 
few boasts is that he will go the limit before 
taking away another man’s bread and butter 
by discharging that man from any position 
in his own employ. 

There is a future in front of Mr. Gray, the 
imits and boundaries of which cannot be 
forecasted. In reaching his present high 
estate, he has done so as a result of his own 
individual achievements. Twelve years ago 
had he had even a few thousand dollars oper- 
ating capital, it is impossible to imagine 
what the conquests would have been. To- 
day unsummoned millions might be at his 
command for the asking, but thus far they 
have failed to influence his course of future 
activities. More than anything else in the 
world, the man requires a press agent—one 
of those “I-This,” and ‘Me-That"’ indi- 
viduals—somebody to sing the praises of 
his deeds; to build up and establish him, 
as though he were a breakfast food or a 
toilet commodity. And if such an imagi- 
nary position as this ever should chance to 
exist, then its incumbent will merit the 
sympathy of every person who knows Bill 
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Gray intimately. Because he has always 
shunned personal publicity, anything that 
savors of profuse praise on one extreme, or 
even appreciative commendation on the 
other, finds no responsive glow from him. 
First, last, and all the time, he shrinks from 
the lauding of the press agent, and presents 
a queer admixture of reticence and irrita- 
tion when his career is the topic of discussion. 
Last year, in the short space of four 
months, Bill Gray made the supreme fight 
of his life. From late May until early Octo- 
ber he lay on a narrow cot, wasting away to 
a mere shadow, alternately rational and irra- 
tional, almost unable to take nourishment 
of any kind, with tank after tank of oxygen 
rushed to his bedside, despaired of by the 
foremost medical specialists that could be 
had, and for more than three of those four 
months with his death actually expected 
from hour to hour—he “kept plugging.” 
Through those dark days and darker nights, 
his indomitable spirit made its last gallant 
stand—with his back against the wall, and 
the odds a thousand to one against him, it 
is to his eternal credit that he didn’t quit, 
but instead, to borrow his own words, he 
“kept fighting it out.” And finally that 
fight won for him. This statement is made 
without the slightest intention of detracting 
one single iota from the wonderfully high- 
skilled medical attention he received, but, 
in fact, it is merely quoting in substance the 
expressed opinions of the specialists, doctors 
and nurses themselves. Incidentally, Mr. 
Gray's case is the first of its kind in the 
history of medical science where a recovery 
was effected, and the patient did not die. 


One last little incident should be recounted 
because it is so typical of him. His sharp. 
dazzling wit that makes of him such ideal 
company, manifested itself even when he 
was in the Valley of the Shadow. A nurse 
asked him if he cared for a dish of raspber- 
ries, to constitute the meal that from his 
slowly sinking condition appeared would be 
his last taste of food. Receiving no reply. 
and more to humor her dying patient than 
anything else, she repeated the question in 
slightly altered form. “Mr. Gray, don't you 
like raspberries?” A pain-racked smile il- 
lumined his features for a moment, and in 
labored breath, which made even a whisper 
an effort, came the reply, “Do I like rasp- 
berries? Well, God knows I ought to, for 
gage handed enough of them all my 
ife. 

On the threshold of the Great Divide he 
could still joke—this man, whose life then 
was measured in minutes. 

Such is the man. Friend to all he can be, 
foe to none at heart, short on promises but 
long on results, a driving disciplinarian, yet 
withal justly fair, cherishing the same ideals 
that in ten years revolutionized the business 
of which he is now one 6f the leading figures. 
quick to condemn but quicker to condone. 
equally ready for a fight or a frolic—that is 
Bill Gray of today, the Bill Gray of ten 
years ago, and, if the events of yesterday 
form the criterion of determining the events 
of tomorrow, then it is safe to say that in 
ten years more, when his name will be the 
most powerful in the theatrical world, he 
will still be the same, unchanged, admirably 
masterful—Bill Gray. 
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What Makes People Laughr 


“Chic’’ Sale in his magic of memories of old school days. He 
tells no jokes—but acts and touches the tickle bone every time 


HE paramount necessity of the times 


is humor. Humor is the safety-valve 
for the highly-geared, intensified 
Americans. We do not have humor when 


we forget to be human. Humor and hu- 
maneness are allied. Humor is close to the 
borderland of the tenderest and sweetest 
sentiments in life. Smiles and tears are ever 
mingled. We see things best through tears. 
As Plato said: “We only know humanity 
through tears.” Humor is a much maligned 
word, for when it is labeled. we step aside. 
Humor must be human itself. 

Out on the wind-swept prairies, during 
the territorial days, a little black-eyed babe 
was born at Huron, South Dakota, in the 
early ‘80's. 

He attended school just as the millions 
of American boys attend school, but in those 
days he was not interested in books. His 
attention was not riveted on the blackboard 


j 
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HIS is the village “‘cut-up’” as portrayed by 
“Chic” Sale. Always ready for a frolic, the 
life of husking bees and barn dances—and a great 
favorite with the girls 


or books—he was always interested in people 
and his teacher. 

His eyes wandered out the window if he 
saw an old man drive by, or if the circus 
parade was coming. He loved people, 
horses, cows, chickens, and anything close 
to nature that would make a happy memory. 
The sweeping ozone of South Dakota built 
up for him a physique of reserve power that 
he can draw on in later life. In order to 
master mental and spiritual faculties at best. 
we must have a sound, healthy body, says 
Socrates. , 

On his eleventh birthday little Charlie 
Sale took his place in the schoolroom in 
Urbana, Illinois. His parents had come 
back from South Dakota, leaving drouth 


_ and devastation and tumble weeds behind. 


Here begun further observation of that keen 
little black-eyed lad who has since delighted 
millions of people and become the popular 
top-liner on the Keith circuit. 

Applause is one thing which comes to the 
average act, but the laughter of “Chic’s” 
audiences is not a superficial cackle, but the 
rollicking, diaphragmic explosion. He plays 
with his audience and not at it. After all, it 
is the feeling of things that count. You 
don't know a thing until you feel it. There's 
a different valuation in laughs as well as in 
other things. There is the “real” laugh and 
the “cheap” laugh; the paste diamond and 
the real diamond. The ‘real’ laugh is the 
sort that stays with you—one that hasn't 
the usual bubbling effect. 

In the NaTIONAL office the morning 
after the girls had seen “Chic,” they began 
laughing and kept on laughing when they 
thought of the man known the world over 
to the amusement world as Charles “Chic” 
Sale. His mother christened him “Chic” 
because little Charlie loved chickens, and 
that is why there is something of the exult- 
ant feeling of success when he has finished 
his act and leaves the people laughing and 
good-natured. His reward is the ringing, 
cheery, soothing voice of his audience. The 
boys in school, after hearing his mother call 
him “Chic,” called him by this nickname. 
and so “Chic” he has been ever since. 

There were wild days in South Dakota 
for little Charlie Sale. His father was a 
dentist at the time when the Indians were 
restless and hostile, in the late ‘80's. The 
cowboys used to come into the office and 
lay off their guns, with a significant glance 
that seemed to say: 

“If you hurt, Doc, you know 
happens. ” 

“Chic” was there with his eyes wide open, 
getting material of the frontier first hand. 

Meeting “Chic’’ Sale in Washington, | 
found him making staid Senators and even 
solemn justices of the Supreme Court. the 


what 


ex-President and President of the United 
States laugh with the folks. -After the act 
I went back to the dressing room and visited, 
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CHARLES (“CHIC”) SALE— HIMSELF 


and there he was with his little organ, 
blackboard and wigs, whistling and happy 
that another day's work was done. 

The school days of *‘Chic’’ Sale were much 
the same as the school days of millions of 
other American boys and girls. “Chic” Sale 
runs the gamut of the life emotions. In old 
Urbana he loved to hang around the black- 
smith shop and livery stable, looking at the 
horses. When they took down the old drink- 
ing fountain and evolved it into a hydrant, 
and glorified the old swimmin’ hole into a 
park, it nearly broke his heart, because 
“Chic” is a budget of tender and reverential 
memories. 

One thing that will bring “Chic” Sale 
close to the readers of the NATIONAL is the 
fact that he found his early inspiration in 
the “Heart Throbs” book. One of his first 
sketches was that of ‘Mother Hubbard,” 
who went to the cupboard, printed in ‘Heart 
Throbs.”” “Mother Hubbard” was sent in 
by hundreds of people as their favorite. 
The saving grace of “Heart Throbs’’, with 
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RURAL CHARACTER familiar to all, imper- 

sonated by “Chic” Sale. He’s had a “misery”’ 

in his back since the year Cleveland was elected, 

and is a member in good standing of the exclusive 

circle that gathers round the stove in the grocery 
store every evening all winter 


all its tender sentiment, is the humor 
reflected in the pages of this beloved book. 
“Heart Throbs’ itself is a tribute to old 
people. a trophy of the magic of memories. 
On the cover is a picture of a mother, sitting 
in the glow of happy memories. Elderly 
people have died with that book in their 
hands. “Heart Throbs’ is a_ reverential 
tribute to old people, for it contains all 
the old poems that have made days endur- 
ing 

One of “Chic’s” earliest heroes was James 
Whitcomb Riley. the Hoosier poet. He 
could lisp “When the Frost is on the Pun- 
kin” and “Good-bye, Jim,’ before he could 
scarcely talk. He is preserving for the stage 
what Riley has preserved for literature in 
his poems. 

Early in life “Chic” Sale went to work 
a railroad machine shop. He didn't kn 
a gear from a cam, but he loved the peopl 
there amid the sweat and grease of work 
From the shop he began building an act, 
and that act evolved into a second and then 
a third act. And vaudeville threw open 
the door. 

The evolution of his characters is revealed 
in the photographs we looked over in the 
family album, which shows the wonderful 
development of “Chic’s’ characters. It 


indicates how he has developed his talent 
through hard work, study, and feeling. For 
instance, making his hands feel the tremolo 
of age. and then sweeping it by with the 
debonair air of the young millionaire with 
more money than brains, then back again 
to the professor and school boy with the 
changing of a wig. 

The furnishings of the schoolroom. the 


" blackboard, the individual dippers, all are 


reminiscent setting. Who can ever forget 
“the teacher”? It is a composite of all the 
humorous phases of pedagogy. In soft, ef- 
feminate tones, the careful-not-to-offend- 
any-one, and with the little gentle tap of the 
ruler; that expressive raising of the eye- 
brows when he observes a scholar arising, 
looking that way he nods approval: “You 
may. The audience understands; it tells 
a story that mere words could never en- 
compass. 

“Chic” Sale is a living example that 
“actions speak louder than words."" When 
an audience looks on “Chic” they are kin- 
dred spirits. But, oh how pathetic it is to 
think of the children reared today in schools 
that are steam-heated, when in the olden 
days they had wood stoves. But “Chic” 
brings in the cracking note of the radiator, 
indicating that he keeps right up to the 
times. He will grow gray in the service of 
youthdom. 

There is a balance of light and shading in 
whatever “Chic” does. The contrasts, 
subtle but distinctive, are there. He cre- 
ates a sympathy and interest in every 
character, as if it were a part of your own 
self, for we all must admit that we have our 
failures, and that we don't always see our- 
selves as others see us. That's exactly 
where “Chic” Sale’s triumph comes—he 
sees himself as others see him. When he 
recites Ida Tarbell’s story of “Billy Brown,” 
‘He knew Lincoln,’ he arouses a sympathy 
broad as that of the great Lincoln, and 
then there is Riley's “1 Chawed On.” 
Chic’. Sale has preserved many old favorite 
poems with an impersonation that is as 
dramatic as a play. 

The act shows “Chic” at his best in a 
complete comedy. First there is the recita- 
tion of “Chic” as a boy, then Susie Swallow 
flits in, indicating that he knows girls. All 
the Susies in the audience know that there 
was one boy in school that understood girls. 
The climax, the one in which the tender 
heart and soul of the act is concentrated, is 
when old “Lem Underdunk”’ comes out with 
his “tuba,” overjoyed at the privilege of 
taking part in the school program. He was 
a derelict of the glorious ‘silver cornet 
band” of former days. He was discharged 
from the band, as on one occasion when 
they were “on parade,” as he could not see 
very well, he marched straight ahead when 
they turned. 

lo see the photographs of the evolution 
of his Lem Underdunk, as | have seen them, 
from the earliest days, is a study in panto- 
mimic art. There is the real feeling of the 
old man when he touches that radiator that 
is different from the action of a youth. All 
this reveals the true artist. But the climax 
is when the audience, after rollicking in 
laughter, holding handkerchiefs to their 
eyes to catch the tears of laughter, gradu- 
ally grow to love the dear old soul. The 
music begins playing “Auld Lang Syne” 


after he has finished playing “Marching 
Through Georgia,” and he picks up the old 
tuba and waves a hand saying “That's just 
great’ as he hears the horns of the orchestra. 

Then he realizes that horns are like people 
—they grow old. This man is old and he 
knows he is a back number: he knows he 
is no good any more, but yet he wants to 
make his audience feel that he is still pretty 
important. With the palsied step of age, 
the old man shuffles off as if looking toward 
the sunset and back at the sunrise of his life. 
reflected in the faces of youth, that bring 
back a floodtide of happy memories. 

It is the exit of a human being—of one 
of the dear old people that “Chic” loves, 
The refrain of “Auld Lang Syne" fades 
softly away, and the same kerchiefs used for 
laughter find a fallen tear for the old man 
that you know, be it father or grandfather, 
or some one else, kith or kin. Old Lem 
has lived his life and played his part and 
passed on to await Gabriel's horn. 


HE. TEACHER of the district school as “Chic” 

Sale interprets him. Mild is too strong a word 

to apply to him. He’s perfectly willing to teach 

that the world is flat if the School Committee leans 
to that belief 
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William Phillips—American Diplomat 


Recent world events have tended to disabuse European statesmen of their 
belief that America, being so young a nation, .did not possess the material 
out of which finished diplomats are made 


HREE years after receiving his A. B. 
from Harvard, William Phillips spent 
two and a half years in the law school. 

Early in his school career he became inter- 
ested in law, and later international law 
seemed to possess for him a fascination. In 
1903 he began his diplomatic career as sec- 
retary to Hon. Joseph H. Choate, American 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James, and 
soon came into contact with the practical 
usage of laws between nations. 

Of distinguished New England name, 
William Phillips was born in Beverly in 
1878. Early events indicated an inclination 
toward diplomatic service, for he smoothed 
over many school-day social eruptions. As 
Secretary at the Embassy in London. he was 
soon counted one of the most promising 
of the young Americans who overcame the 
staid social gloom and weather fog of London 
town. 

When he was made second secretary of the 
American Legation at Peking, China, in 
1905, he lived ten stirring years in two in 
the Orient. Upon his return in 1907 he was 
made assistant to the third assistant secre- 
tary of state on Far Eastern Affairs, and 
here began his first official work in Washing- 
ton. At the head of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, his abilities and successes 
were sO pronounced that he was promoted 
to Third Assistant Secretary of State in 1908. 
For nearly a year he followed the intricate 
labyrinthian maze of world diplomacy, and 
returned as first secretary of the American 
Embassy at London, where he served for 
three years more. In 1912 he retired on 
leave of absence, and was made regent of 
Harvard College, and also served as secre- 
tary of the corporation of Harvard Univer- 
sity until 1914. 

The call from Washington was heeded, 
and he was again appointed third assistant 
secretary in 1914, enjoying the distinction 
of a direct appointment by both Democratic 
and Republican Presidents. During the 
war in Europe, before the United States 
entered, he entertained the many foreign 
commissions and visitors, including Joffre of 
France, and Nitti of Italy. The old Ship 
of State, through his department, was held 
on an even keel in those trying days for 
American diplomats. In 1917 he was ap- 
pointed First Assistant Secretary of State. 
_In 1920 President Wilson sent him as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg. For two years he served at The 
Hague, near the very heart of the war area, 
and gained the further practical experience 
that later logically made him Under Secre- 
tary of State under President Harding—an 
office which formerly had been called Coun- 
sellor of the State Department. The Under 


Secretary is intimately associated with the 
Secretary of State, and in latter's absence 
becomes automatically acting Secretary. 

Few careers in diplomatic service stand 
out so prominently in achievement as that of 
Under Secretary William 
Phillips. The model of 
modesty and gentleness, 
he knows how to handle 
diplomatic matters with 
a firm hand. His personal 
knowledge of important 
foreign ports, and his un- 
swerving justness and 
never-failing courtesy and 
poise, marked him as a 
young man fitted for ex- 
acting responsibilities. 

In years he numbers 
forty-four, but he has the 
seasoned dignity of sixty— 
always human and never 
aloof, but ever ready for 
emergencies. Foreigners 
at home and abroad have 
often remarked that Wil- 
liam Phillips was a splen- 
did type of the trained 
American diplomat. As 
Under Secretary of State, 
he has had supervision of 
work in which he has 
served a working appren- 
ticeship, and his experi- 
ence spans enough of the 
pre-war era to give him a 
true perspective for sound 
judgment as to the future. 

Recent experiences in 
the Netherlands after the 
war, together with his war 
experiences—having been 
actively engaged in the 
work of the department 
all through the war—for- 
tifies him with a good 
knowledge of the myriad 
of diplomatic details that 
count for so much in the 
settlement of momentous 
problems. 

Bridging over a period from the compara- 
tive insularity of the United States twenty 
years ago, on to the present time, the experi- 
ence of the present Under Secretary counts 
much in the work of the department with its 
enlarged scope. The United States has 
begun to recognize the work of the State 
Department and diplomatic service as a 
responsibility of domestic concern. In pro- 
viding for homes for the Ambassadors and 
Ministers in foreign capitals, where the 
United States may actually conduct its own 
business, Congress has recognized that it is 


time to look upon the foreign service as 
something more than ornamentation, or a 
political football as an indoor sport for poli- 
ticians. Now the country is beginning to 
appreciate the fact that it is the experienced 


ILLIAM PHILLIPS, Under Secretary of State, though still a young 

man, has made a distinguished record in the diplomatic service. 

Few men of his age have had so wide and exacting an experience in 
diplomatic affairs abroad as a representative of this government 


men of the foreign service who guard Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade and commerce and keep 
open the doors for commercial expansion 
abroad. 

Under the direction of Assistant Secretary 
Bliss, homes for American Ambassadors and 
Ministers are to be provided. He is follow- 
ing out the conditions of the bill, which 
passed Congress, enabling the State Depart- 
ment to purchase homes for embassies or 
legations in certain countries: The limit 
was set for $150,000 in one country. Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan (Continued on page 365) 
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The Master Mind of Modern Mystery 


Dunninger, in his marvelous mind-reading tests, presents a series of 
problems in weird East Indian mysticism that no European has ever 
attempted, and whose solution has baffled the scientists of the world 


HERE have been magicians and those 
who used the long name of *‘legerde- 
main, but a young man who pre- 

sents a most mystifying and fascinating 
scientific demonstration is “Dunninger.” 
He does not even claim the title of ‘‘Profes- 
sor.’ or give a first name. He presents 
problems that defy weird East Indian mys- 
ticism because it is attuned as a national 
evolution to the wonders of modern develop- 


ment. He makes a concrete demonstration 
of telepathy. His genius was used in the 
“Ponzi” trial in 


Boston, in which he 
read the mind and 
uncovered evidence. 
He has made practi- 
cal use of his genius. 
To see him sitting 
afar off. with a slate 
in his hand, reading 
the minds of those 
in the audience, is 
uncanny. He reveals 
the contents of a 
sealed envelope. It 
may be a telephone 
number, figures or 
designs referring to 
something else 









































Unerringly he tells things that make peo- 
ple fairly gasp in wonderment. It seems 
like a radio mind broadcast. It is no wonder 
that he is known as “Great Dunninger,” 
the “Mystery Man” of entertainment -cir- 
cles. His abilities have been used recently 
in many of the more important court cases, 
and he insists that the science of telepathy 
is as yet only in its infancy. The accuracy 
with which he can unravel mystic numbers, 
without the suggestion of a glance, is a basis 
for his statement that there exists, after all, 
a scientific basis for the 
marvels he accomplishes. 

On Boston Common 
the Mayor selected one 
young lady from a crowd 
of three thousand—and 
Dunninger described her 
to him in detail and told 
where she was sitting. 
The young lady was 
seated on a bench listen- 
ing to the band concert. 
After the “test” had 
been explained to her, 
she gave the committee 
permission to.use her 
name. This, with a men- 
tal description. was 
placed upon a piece of 
paper, unseen and un- 
touched by Dunninger. 
Three minds he was 
obliged to master—and 
he did. Distinctly he 
spelled the name of the 
young lady. It was but 
a matter of seconds be- 
fore the telepathist had 
conquered the two minds, 
searched them thorough- 
ly for the concentrated 
thought and delivered 
the answer. 

“Dunninger’’ is 
a modest - looking 
young man, with 
long hair, and his 
discourse during his 


UNNINGER—the world’s most original mystifier—with his fascinating scientific demonstrations of 


mind-reading and mental telepathy, amazes and astonishes all beholders of his uncanny 


power. 


He reproduces every form of spiritualistic and psychic phenomena, and the startling illusions of the Yogi 
and Fakirs of the East 


various acts is a lecture in itself. He was 
appearing with Harry Armstrong, the 
composer of the famous song, “Sweet Ade- 
line.’ and he could probably tell Harry the 
name of his next song—if he would write it 
down hard in his mind. There was talk 
of using him in the Rector Hall murder 
mystery in New Jersey to find out some 
things that baffled the detective for a long 
time after the tragedy. 

That thoughts should be transmitted from 
brain to brain without the aid of speech, 
writing, or electricity is a very simple propo- 
sition, according to Dunninger. who is presi- 
dent of the American Psychical Society, and 
has been demonstrating his theory with suc- 
cess in Boston. 

Dunninger, who is a tall, slender young 
man with a mass of wavy brown hair, 
piercing black eyes, and a complexion 
which gives a hint of the Oriental strain in 
his ancestry, has devoted many years to the 
study of mental phenomena, has evolved a 
new theory of the human mind, based upon, 
but still differing, from that of Dr. Sigmund 
Freud, and is able to obtain astonishing 
results in mental telepathy. 

A box of conjuring tricks, given him one 
Christmas when he was a small lad, led to 
Dunninger's interest in mental phenomena. 
From this small beginning his interest grew 
so keen that he gave up the prospects of a 
career as an attorney—he had begun the 
study of law—in order to devote himself to 
investigation of the human mind. 

In order to accumulate data, he has trav- 
eled extensively, spending much time in the 
Orient, and becoming familiar with the 
effects produced through hypnosis by the 
Indian fakirs. 

In his investigations of mental phenom- 
ena he found that all so-called mind readers 
he was able to find accomplished their effects 
through similar means to those employed 
by stage conjurers. He found that in such 
exhibitions the so-called mind reader always 
has at least one assistant and sometimes 
several confederates. Also that when mem- 
bers of the audience wrote questions these 
were collected by the performer. He deter- 
mined early in his investigation to reject 
at once as spurious all exhibitions in which 
more than one person was concerned. This 
confined his investigation to purely mental 
phenomena executed by a single person 
It is noteworthy that Dunninger in his. own 
demonstrations abides by those very rules 
he formed when investigating the claims ol 
others. 

In his demonstrations when questions are 
written, they remain in the pocket of the 
writer: or, if a card be selected, the entire 
pack remains in the possession of the person 
who did the selecting. 
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After a series of experiments covering a 
period of years with a variety of persons, 
Dunninger found that by pursuing the 
Freudian theory of the mind to its logical 
conclusion he could produce phenomena 
which apparently had escaped the attention 
of Freud and other scientists. While Freud 
confined himself in psychoanalysis to deduc- 
ing the causes of losses of memory, dreams 
and similar phenomena, and to their medical 
treatment of neurotics, Dunninger by taking 
another angle, found himself able’to actually 
and scientifically read thoughts. 

There is nothing supernatural about this, 
he asserts, and it can be explained by scien- 
tific reasoning. He explains that the phe- 
nomena is due entirely to control of what 
he terms “the unconscious consciousness.” 

Dunninger is now writing a book in 
which the scientific explanation of the con- 
trol of the “‘unconscious consciousness” is 
explained in detail, and pending the comple- 
tion of this work, he declines to give the 
details of his theory, fearing lest he be mis- 
quoted and so held up to ridicule. 

He is visiting Boston in order to obtain 
certain data for his book, and while here has 
consented to prove the results of his theory 
by a series of weird demonstrations. While 
disclaiming any wish to cloak his theory with 
mystery, he declares that it is an open ques- 
tion of ethics in his mind whether or not this 
theory should be permitted to have general 
circulation. 

“There is a grave danger connected with 
this,” he pointed out, “for it is delivering 


into the hands of those who might misuse 
it a most mighty force. From my experi- 
ments thus far I am convinced that to him 
to whom it is given the chance to pursue the 
workings of this theory to its final analysis 
no living mind will hold any secrets. 

“Anyone familiar with the Freudian doc- 
trine will realize that every moment of our 
lives we are guided and actuated by thoughts 
of which we ourselves are unconscious, and 
of which we may never become conscious. 

“Tt is. only the mentally unbalanced, the 
mentally diseased, and in the dreams of the 
normals that these unconscious thoughts 
come to light. And then we do not under- 
stand them without interpretation—and 
some of them not then. 

‘Now, imagine for an instant a mind which 
at will can peer into any other mind it wishes, 
and see not only the conscious thoughts there, 
but also the unconscious thoughts of which 
even the thinker is unaware! 

“Doubtless to the uninitiated all this 
sounds like a fantasy. But so even today 
does the entire Freudian hypothesis to the 
untrained mind. It is not easy to believe 
that we think thoughts of which we are never 
conscious. 

“Except in rare cases with trained men of 
science it is of course impossible to demon- 
strate the power of gathering from the mind 
of another the latter's unconscious thoughts. 
To the average mind such a proposition 
borders on the ravings of insanity. 

“It is possible, however, to convince any- 
one by simple tests, similar in form to those 


used for years by stage conjurors. I am 
always willing to do this, not only because 
it lays a foundation for the unfolding of my 
theory, but because it also gives me much 
additional data upon which to work. 

“Tt is unfortunate in one respect that such 
tests must bear a certain similarity of form 
to conjuring tricks—although as I will point 
out, the resemblance is really a very slight 
one, because it leads the incredulous to 
raise the cry of ‘trick,’ in connection with a 
perfectly sane and logical scientific fact. 
I have never entered into any controversy 
with anyone who professes to believe it is 
trickery. If they are content with such a 
belief, that is their business. And. | will 
grant that it is hard to believe. But so was 
the phenomena of electricity—the telephone 
and telegraph—and wireless—the airplane— 
the submarine, and all our other modern 
inventions. It is not improbable that a lot 
of people thought the telephone was ‘a 
trick’ at first. 

“There are too many intellectual people 
waiting to be convinced for me to waste 
time trying to convert those who have es- 
tablished a purpose not to believe. 

“| realize that as yet far as | seem to have 
gone, the results which I am achieving are 
but the beginning of far more important 
results. This science is something brand 
new. It will take years to develop it. But 
the time is-at hand when | believe everyone 
should take cognizance of its existence. 

‘That is the reason I am devoting myself 
to disseminating knowledge on the subject.’ 


William Phillips—American Diplomat 


presented his home in London, the home 
occupied by his father and grandfather, 
Julius Morgan, to the United States out- 
right, and it was accepted by special act 
of Congress. It is a building fitting and 
worthy of the United States, while the 
actual value far exceeds the appropriation. 
Assistant Secretary Bliss is becoming 
quite familiar with real estate values in these 
various capitals where purchases are to be 
made. Many generous offers have been 
made for an embassy in Paris, but fitting 
quarters there would far exceed $150,000. 
It is hoped that Congress will make suffi- 
cient provision so that the American ambas- 


.sadors in France and in other countries may 


be provided with a suitable residence. Not 
much can be done these days with the limi- 
tation of $150,000 in the large capitals of 
the world. 

An embassy, however, has been purchased 
recently in Chili. It was a handsome priv- 
ate residence valued at over half a million 
dollars, but was purchased by the State 
Department for $100,000. The citizens of 
Chili were pleased to have this embassy 
worthy of the United States in their capital 
city. 

Negotiations were nearly consummated 
for an embassy in Berlin, which at the price 
of marks was a rare bargain, but in the three 


Continued from page 363 


weeks elapsing, while the commission were 
acting upon the matter, the offer was with- 
drawn. 

One of the first offers that was made to 
the State Department for a legation was in 
Christiana, Norway, where a number of 
handsome homes were offered to the govern- 
ment. Among these was the private home 
of Mr. G. M. Bryde, on whose father’s farm 
was discovered the remains of what was 
supposed to be the old ship, buried in the 
mud of centuries, in which Lief Ericson first 
discovered America, prior to the magic date 
of 1492, when Columbus touched the shores 
of San Salvador. The Norwegians are espe- 
cially interested in having a home for the 
American minister, worthy of the country 
which has now among its citizens so many 
adopted sons of Norway. Mr. Bryde, now 
living in the United States, feels that no 
greater honor can be bestowed upon the 
handsome home he built in Norway for him- 
self than to see the American flag unfurled 
over it as the home of the United States 
Minister and the legation of the United 
States of America. He was one of the first 
foreigners to make an offer of his home to 
the United States. A special bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives, accepting 
his offer, but the Senate held it open for 
other proposals. 


In the office of Mr. Bliss are the plans and 
specifications of all the many offers for 
embassies and legations in fifteen foreign 
countries, together with blue prints and 
photographs. His busy days as Uncle 
Sam's foreign realtor are somewhat of a 
change from the arduous work as secretary 
to the embassy in Paris during the war, 
under Ambassador Sharpe. 

As in the case of Under Secretary Phillips 
and others, Mr. Bliss has spent many years 
in the diplomatic service and has served at 
posts which have given him the opportunity 
of observing and understanding the feelings 
and conditions associated with the location 
and owning of embassies and legations 
abroad. The result of this policy will be an 
important influence in bringing the people 
of foreign nations to a better and closer 
understanding of the real American policies. 
The result is akin to the welcome given the 
newcomer or stranger in the city of his adop- 
tion after he owns his own home there and 
settles down among the people. When 
Uncle Sam's ambassadors, ministers and a 
large number of consuls are snug in their 
own quarters, the work of the diplomatic and 
consular service will be better co-ordinated 
and more effective in serving the commercial, 
industrial, and political interests of the 
country. 
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‘*By the shores of old Romance”’ 


Douglas Fairbanks 7m Robin Hood 


Romance and adventure of the olden days in ‘‘Merrie England,’’ when 
knights were bold and ladies fair, pictured upon the silver screen for modern 
minds to marvel at and dream the dreams that know no age—no time—no race 


HISH-ZING-PLOP!" For a split 

second | fancied | was back again 

in the trenches in the valley of the 
Meuse, and ducked and dodged instinct- 
ively, with a gas mask motion. Then I 
realized that the fleckless California sky was 
overhead and glanced back to see Douglas 
Fairbanks doubled up with mirth. A yard- 
long feathered shaft, stuck upright in the 
turf nearby, still quivered viciously. 

Inadvertently, | had wandered on the 
range where he was practicing with the bow 
and arrow in “Nottingham Castle.” He 
had missed me by many feet, and was trying 
to deliver an ancient “archery” hello. 

“Stand still, Joe,” he shouted. “I can't 
hit you if you keep jumping around like 
that.” 

With all the dignity compatible with 
speed, | removed myself from the dan- 
ger zone and resumed my survey of the- 
imposing pile of the Castle, redolent with 
memories of “Robin Hood” from a less 
exposed position. 

Truly, it was a wonderful sight upon 
which | gazed—that stately pile, a reproduc- 
tion in exact dimensions of a historic bit 


of Merrie Old England, lifted bodily out of 
the dim and distant past and set down here 
in California to be peopled with a host of 
gallant knights and fair ladies, with sturdy 
men-at-arms and bluff retainers, even as it 
was eight long centuries ago. 

Only in this marvelous age would it be 
possible to reproduce in a few brief weeks of 
time a replica of that stately and imposing 
castle that took years in its building, with 
the city of Nottingham itself under the 
shelter of the castle walls—and fill the nar- 
row winding streets with citizens and trades- 
men to all outward seeming the very popu- 
lace that trod its cobbled ways eight hundred 
years ago. 

All this, that by the magic of the silver 
sheet some fifty million people in the months 
to come may vision the romantic days of 
Robin Hood and view the panoply of arms 
and brave array of a far distant age when 
knights were bold and the sword was might- 
ier than the pen. 

Mere words are not enough to picture 
that olden time when Richard the Lion- 
hearted ruled a mighty empire; it needs 
the daring vision and lithesome form of 





HE lovely Maid Marian and the Earl of Huntingdon, who admires her full well, take a few minutes 


out of a busy day of motion-picture love-making to lend their ears to the Radiophone. 


med because an energetic salesman got 


It all hap- 


past all barriers and insisted on stopping the making of “Robin 
ood” while he demonstrated the Radiophone to Douglas Fairbank 


s, who is seen in this picture with 


Enid Bennett, the leading lady in the film 


Douglas Fairbanks to make it visible to 
our eyes and minds. 

In the success of ‘Robin Hood,"’ Douglas 
Fairbanks shares a triumph with his ad- 
mirers. They think back to the days of 
comedies when with smiling face and daring 
jumps he won the hearts of the movie fans. 
Step by step this work has developed 
toward a pre-eminent and enduring place in 
the realm of the motion picture. He started 
early and has retained his individuality and 
his popularity. Douglas Fairbanks is al- 
ways himself. How strikingly this was 
proven when during the days he was mak- 
ing “Robin Hood” in the midst of that great 
Castle set, costing no one knows how much, 
representing old Nottingham Castle com- 
plete, right on the prairie land within the 
city limits of Los Angeles, surrounded with 
oil derricks and palatial homes—this castle 
of middle-age fame and tradition seemed 
to spring up like the wonders of Aladdin's 
lamp over night. 

The banquet room of the castle was larger 
than the concourse of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station in New York. The set 
itself was the great sight of Los Angeles. 
The walls of the castle were even flayed with 
imitation shadows, a trick learned from the 
Germans. There were the moss-covered flag 
stones, the moat, the portcullis, the draw- 
bridges, the chickens, the boats, the pic- 
turesque stairways and quaint rocks. Then 
there were the shops of the butcher, the 
baker and candlestick maker. All seemed 
to indicate the stories of the great nursery 
rhymes, under the vaulted roof of the sunny 
skies of California. All that was lacking 
was the gloom and fog of Merry Old Eng- 
land and the sweat of the rocks, seemingly 
mottled with age. These rocks were all 
imitation plaster casts, and yet they looked 
as massive as the centuries. The new grass 
for the picture was spread with a spray of 
green paint—and all was ready. Then to 
see that great scene of the soldiery and the 
games of archery. “Camera!’’ they shouted, 
and | ducked again. 

When I stepped upon the set, Douglas 
was shooting with bow and arrow at the 
target far in the distance. He was making 
good shots, but not hitting the bull's eye. 
However, with the intrepid spirit of a Robin 
Hood he continued until his unerring eye 
and faithful bow shot the arrow to its mark. 
When | tried the bow and arrow | was glad 
the blue sky was there, for that was about 
the only thing the arrow seemed to strike. 

Douglas was at his best. 
admirers, including Rotarians and Shriners, 
were crowding up to have a handshake. 
Even with all his make-up on he couk 
smile, and he had a cheery greeting for a! 
What impressed me most in the old castle 
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as | wandered about in the twilight, getting 
the real atmosphere and feeling of the pic- 
ture, was the coat-of-arms of the three lions, 
which reached back to the days of Richard, 
the Lion-hearted. These lions were em- 
blazoned on the castle walls. Some prints 
had been made, and with a smile “Doug” 
autographed the design of Richard, the 
Lion-hearted, and handed it to me. 

There was a clash of arms. The soldiers 
were pushing through the gates of the castle: 
then there was a dash over the most and 
across the drawbridge. It seemed as if 
there were thousands in the cast, all garbed 
in ancient costumes, and as many thousand 
of spectators, for that day Dougias Fair- 
banks and his charming wife, Mary Pick- 
ford, had opened the doors to visitors for 
sweet charity's sake. 

On the next call, Douglas had on a new 
make-up, but he was still the same old inim- 
itable, daring Douglas. Some may think 
that he takes great chances, but “Doug” 
never makes a leap that he has not tried 
first with a heap of cushions on a net beneath, 
and he calculates a little short of what he 
might do. That is why he never rides for a 
fall. 

The director, Allan Dwyn, was king of the 
realm that day, and looking upon the scene, 
the comparatively small form of Douglas 
stood out in the crowd in the midst of the 
display of tinsel and armor. This, to me, 
was proof of the power of his personality on 
the screen, for the visual eye before transmit- 
tal through the camera, instantly focused on 
that smiling face and active, lithe-limbed 
individual as the center of the picture. 

With all the success that has come with 
“The Three Musketeers” and other produc- 
tions, “Robin Hood” will probably repre- 
sent the triumph of Douglas Fairbanks. It 
is a story that has commended itself to the 
genius of poets—Leigh Hunt in his ballads 
dedicated to Shelley sang the song of the 
good-hearted rollicking bandit. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS in his costume as Robin Hood on the lot in Los Angeles, telling the editor of 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE some of the interesting details about the making of his stupendous 
production—“ Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood” 





A FEW of the thousand players who participated in scenes with “Douglas Fairbanks in Robin 
Hood”—a play which will further endear this picturesque character of early English legend to the 
hearts of all who are lovers of Old World romance and adventure 


It seemed as if that trip to California in 
June-time brought back the first vivid 
memories of Robin Hood in the castle. 
There was everywhere the hum of activity. 
Even the aeroplanes were there, ready to 
create the scenes for the winds. With the 
ducks and the chickens, it was a per- 
fect pastoral picture in.itself. Everything 
seemed to fit into the environment. The 
business office might have been that of a 
great manufacturing plant, for there details 
were mastered to carry on the dreams of the 
artist and the scenario. 


While the others stood about, I knew 





they were looking with envious eyes on the 
fat guy. whom “Doug” seemed to recognize 
as an old friend, and when the camera-man 
turned our way to take our pictures, | felt 
as if I would like to give my place to the 
little-ladies with envying eyes who stood 
nearby, but Douglas meanwhile just laid 
down the law to me and gave me a new rule 
for reducing my Falstaff; “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” proportions to a Cassius mold. 

The days in June time, while making 
pictures in California, are busy ones, for 
every bit of the golden sunlight is utilized. 
The time clock seemed to have been for- 
gotten, and early and late on the location, 
wherever it might be, was Douglas Fair- 
banks with his faithful retinue. They 
seemed to be actually living the real story 
of Robin Hood again. 

There was a rousing ring in the wassail at 
the bumper, for it was here that Douglas 
Fairbanks impersonated the spirit of the 
free Robin Hood, who was ready even to 
face prison to carry on what was then a 
respectable vocation—that of a highway- 
man—that he might bring happiness and 
food to those who had not, by taking it from 
those who had. 

The moral of Robin Hood is right, and it 
somewhat resembles the gradual evolution 
of modern taxation, which seems to be tak- 
ing away and giving back to the people a 
certain appropriation of the accumulation 
of wealth. 

Douglas in his early days attended Har- 
vard. He is an actor who has always acted, 
and his winsome smile and pearly teeth will 
never be forgotten as a motion picture idol. 
But now he is giving a classic Shakespearean 
strength to the old stories that are etched 
deep upon the screen, making him pre- 
eminent in his art during the days that he 
lived, to be enjoyed for years to come when 
posterity will look with eager faces upon 
the scene of the old stories of “Robin 
Hood” as portrayed by the intrepid Douglas 
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HEN a motion picture company gets off the earth, this is how it looks. 


This swallow’s nest 


effect was built especially for the filming of one of the scenes for “Douglas Fairbanks in Robin 


Hood.” 


Fairbanks, tender and true, of those stirring 
times 
It is a pleasing experience to see Douglas 


at his home, carving a turkey, passing the 
sugar. looking after the wants of his guests, 
and at the foot of the table the winsome 
little lady who insists that her greatest 
distinction in life has come as the wife of 
Douglas Fairbanks. Mary Pickford will 
always be associated with the history of 
the screen, and her name is linked, not only 
in nuptial vows, but in the artistic triumphs 
that have come to her husband. 

“Robin Hood” here lives his life again in 
the old feudal times, recalling only those 
things that are picturesque and to be emu- 
lated, the sturdy, stirring strength, with all 
the chaos and dregs eliminated. It takes 
the people away from the drab, rectangular, 
angular lines of life of today back to the 
time when even humans deviated from the 
lines of conventional life—for those were 
the days when men loved, loved without 
restraint and with gallant intensity. Here 
sprung the tap roots of that adventurous 
spirit that led on to the conquest and the 
building of a new world and a new nation 
far to the west, little dreamed of within the 
cloistered walls of Nottingham Castle, or 
even that of the horizon of the vision of a 
“Robin Hood.” 

Douglas Fairbanks in “Robin Hood” is a 
combination of fact and fancy, a vital drama 
exemplifying the chivalrous spirit of the 
twelfth century with an enchanting admix- 
ture of pure romance and a gorgeous display 
of the sort of valorous deeds of eight hun- 
dred years ago that the people of this gen- 
eration would recognize and appreciate as 
dramatic entertainment. It is, in short, the 
presentation of an impression inspired by 
historical facts, staged with a beautiful and 
magnificent historical background. 


The castle wall at this point is 125 feet high and the air beneath the players is very thin 


It was no small task to conceive and per- 
fect the integral parts which make up this 
masterly cinema achievement in its entirety. 
Primarily, it required five months to as- 
semble all the available data on the Norman 
period before the first step could be taken 
toward the actual work of producing the 
picture. This exhaustive research work 
was done by a corps of recognized authori- 
ties on the various subjects involved, headed 
by Dr. Arthur Woods. Their quest for 
knowledge took these experts abroad, where 
they delved into all the records they could 
find, and where they visited all the museums 
containing relics of that age. Most of their 
time abroad was spent in England. Besides 
all this personal investigation, it was neces- 
sary for Dr. Woods and his assistants to 
read and study no less than one hundred and 
forty-six books dwelling on history, the art 
of war in the twelfth century, arms and 
armor, costumes, archery, paintings and 
other subjects. 

The result of all this diligent research was 
a comprehensive interpretation of the man- 
ners, ways of life and usual habits of the 
various social states of the British populace 
at the time of the Third Crusade, from 
which emanated a certain definite concep- 
tion of the subject, formed just as a painter, 
a poet, or a novelist may evolve individual 
conceptions of historical facts. 

When the time came for the architects, 
engineers, painters, art directors and build- 
ers in general to start their work of executing 
the plans the extensive research had in- 
spired, they had all the available historical 
facts to guide them, but were still given wide 
latitude for the legendary qualities which 
are essential to the construction of the 
“atmosphere” for such a drama. The 
dreamer was summoned to embellish by 
brush and pen in order that true dramatic 


———__ 


proportions might be created, thus evolving 
an engrossing story with a co-ordinated plot. 

So far as the story is concerned, it has all 
the imaginative charm of perfect fiction with 
a historical background, and yet is replete 
with romance and thrills, both poetic and 
artistic. Summed up, “Douglas Fairbanks 
in Robin Hood,” as it is being presented, 
conveys an intelligible impression of the 
spirit of chivalry as it was manifested in 
England centuries ago. It is an enlighten- 
ing visualization of stirring bygone times 
in “terms’’ which this ultra-modern age can 
understand, appreciate and enjoy. 

One of the most vitally important tasks 
confronting Fairbanks when he decided to 
produce a screen version of “Robin Hood” 
was to provide a variety of costumes for the 
fifteen hundred players needed to portray 
the various characters, in order that they 
might appear in the height of fashion as it 
obtained in the twelfth century. He found 
the foremost expert on sartorial research, 
whose name is James Mitchell Leisen, and 
who probably knows more about how people 
dressed for centuries past than any other 
man in the world. He is recognized as a 
master designer of costumes and decora- 
tions, and to him belongs the credit for mak- 
ing all the fashion-plate duplications of the 
raiment popular in the days when knighthood 
flourished, and for selecting the materials. 
He even chose the colors and created the 
color blends, being obliged to maintain 
scrupulous accuracy while solving the pho- 
tographic problems involved. 

In view of the fact that a total of 2,500 
costumes were required, Fairbanks author- 
ized Mr. Leisen to monopolize practically 
the whole manufacturing capacity of the 
largest costuming concern on the Pacific 
Coast, and after Mr. Leisen had burned 
much midnight oil for five weeks preparing 
the designs, two hundred cutters, seams- 
tresses, modistes, and various assistants 
were put to work to produce the costumes. 

For two whole months this corps of work- 
ers were kept busy converting something 
like 25,000 yards of cloth of various textures 
into costumes such as were in vogue in the 
romantic Norman period. Mr. Leisen not 
only supervised this work, but actually did 
the cutting on a large number of the more 
complicated designs requiring a deft hand, 
for the sake of accuracy. 

The masculine garb of the period pre- 
sented a more complex task than the fluffy. 
flowing style of raiment the fair ladies wore 
While the men usually preferred tights, 
quite a large minority favored what was 
known as “brackens,” a type of loose trous- 
ers with feet attached, which were laced 
around the ankles with cord. Over either 
style of covering for the legs a tunic was 
worn, the length of which denoted the rank 
of the wearer—the King always wearing 
the longest of all. The knights wore suits 
of chain-mail weighing about a hundred 
pounds and costing the equivalent of about 
$3,000 in present-day money. Over this 
suit of chain-mail they wore a surcoat made 
of thin silk or cotton, designed to prevent 
the metal in the chain-mail suit from rusting 
in wet weather, and to keep it from getting 
too hot for comfort when Old Sol was radiat- 
ing a summer heat. On each surcoat 
appeared a crest, necessary for identification 
of the wearer. because the knights wore 
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helmets with heaumes which concealed 
most of their faces. 

In the making of these costumes with due 
regard to all the historic details, the utmost 
care had to be exercised to abide by the 
rules of the tailor of old without a clear 
knowledge of just what methods he pursued 
to produce the effects demanded by the 
stvle whims of his day. Also there was a 
considerable problem involved in making 
the chain-mail costumes without burdening 
them with a hundred-weight of metal, such 
as few supernumeraries would or could lug 
around the Fairbanks lots. 

The fair ladies of the twelfth century 
depended on gaudy colors to accentuate 
their beauty. In fact, a lady was consid- 
ered in the height of fashion when her gown 
was half yellow and half purple or red. 
She affected only two pieces of clothing, an 
undergarment made of silk similar to the 
China silk of today, or of lawn or sometimes 
a very fine linen. This undergarment 
usually extended from the shoulders to the 
feet, and the most popular color was pure 
white. The outer garment or robe cor.sisted 
of gay-colored silks of material similar to the 
taffeta of today, and also extended from the 
shoulders to the feet, with a long train 
attached in the back. The longer the train, 
the more distinction did it convey upon the 
wearer, and the lady who could traverse 
her social pathway with grace despite the 
ercumbrance of the longest train “at the 
party, had ample reason to be proud. The 
sleeves of these robes were so long that they 
often dragged upon the ground, and in rainy 
weather were knotted to prevent them from 
dragging inthe mud. The gowns were laced 
up the back to fit the figure. 

Although there were plenty of puzzling 
problems involved in making these main 
parts of the costumes, the proposition of 
manufacturing footwear and headgear also 
caused their share of worries. Mr. Fair- 
banks has been enthusiastic in his praises of 
the Western Costume Company for their part 
in supplying costumes for “Robin Hood.” 

The shoes worn in England in the twelfth 
century were made out of one piece of 
leather, sewed up the back and front and 
laced with cords, very much resembling the 
Indian moccasin of today except that they 
were elaborately decorated and painted. 
The fact that only one pair of shoes can be 
made out of the hide of one sheep, and that 
it was‘necessary to make eight hundred and 
thirty-five pairs for the principal characters 
in this picture, resulted in the exhaustion 
of the entire stock of three tanneries. There 
were eighteen styles of shoes worn in those 
days, and every style was duplicated. 

For the sake of preserving the identity 
of ““Doug.”’ in connection with this stupen- 
dous film, and also to prevent confusion in 
the minds of picture-goers in case other 
screen versions of “Robin Hood" should be 
released at the same time the Fairbanks’ 
picture made its appearance, it was decided 
to include in the title the name of the star 
and also that of the character he portrays. 
Thus we have “Douglas Fairbanks in Robin 
Hood,” probably the most unique title ever 
given to a motion picture play. 

* * * 

The actual camera production of this epic 
of the screen began on April 6th, and exactly 
fifteen weeks were required in which to 





ART of the enormous “set” for “Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood.” 
himself is giving a lifelike imitation of a director. 
certainly wields a mean megaphone 


photograph it. Considering the magnitude 
of the undertaking, this feat is little short 
of an industrial miracle. The massive set- 
tings built for this production are said to be 
the most stupendous and pretentious ever 
erected for motion picture work. Construc- 
tion began early in February, and a record 
was established by completing the towering 
castles and glistening cities so that actual 
camera work could commence in April. 

During the period of construction a day 
crew of eight hundred men was employed, 
and while the work was at its height, three 
hundred men were kept on the job at night. 
The lumber used, if laid out in board feet, 
would cover twenty acres of ground, and 
if the pieces were put end to end they would 
extend for a distance of four hundred and ten 
miles, or almost the distance of the Southern 
Pacific or Sante Fé railroads from Los An- 
geles to San Francisco. To hold this lumber 
together, a carload of nails was used. 

Almost a panic was caused amongst con- 
tractors in Los Angeles, where building 
activities were at their height, when the 
Fairbanks company bought up all the avail- 
able wall board and plaster board and button 
lath in the city. In many cases builders 
were forced to wait for new shipments of 
this material from San Francisco. One 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand square 
feet. of button lath were used in the repro- 
duction of Nottingham Castle. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the “Robin Hood” sets is that they are 
the first structures of the sort that can be 
salvaged. The rocks are put on in sections, 
and the lumber was put in in standard 
lengths, with the result that the whole fabric 
could be “‘struck’’ and most of the material 
used again. 

Counting all of the buildings—the castle, 
the city of Nottingham and the interiors— 





In the foreground, “Doug” 
“Doug” is a regular cut-up on the lot, and he 


nearly four acres of ground space was taken 
up. The castle itself is 620 feet long and 
contains eight towers, each of which, if a 
water tank, would hold 276,000 gallons. 
It is said that Douglas Fairbanks’ resolve 
to produce this semi-historical drama re- 
sulted in saving the entire motion-picture 
industry from a collapse which was impend- 
ing at the time, due to a slowing down of 
production activity. Coming at the time 
it did, this picture furnished employment 
for some thirty thousand photo players, 
including featured actors and actresses, as 
well as extras. 
* * 

In doing the preparatory work in connec- 
tion with “Douglas Fairbanks in Robin 
Hood," Dr. Woods unearthed some very 
interesting facts relating to the social life, 
manners, customs and dress of that period, 
which show, strange as it may seem, that 
we of the twentieth century have not made 
many improvements on some of the more 
intimate details regarding the manner in 
which we live. 

For instance, during the reign of Richard, 
the Lion-hearted, in which the story of 
Robin Hood is laid, women used cosmetics, 
unguents, powder and eyebrow darkener 
just as promiscuously as they do today. 
They carried their implements of attack or 
the hearts of the male sex in a little hand- 
bag, much the same as the “‘flapper’ does 
now. No lady would dream of leaving her 
boudoir, even to journey to an adjoining 
room, without carrying along her powder, 
her powder-puff, made of cotton, her lip 
stick, and her metal looking glass. They 
carried handkerchiefs that were embroid- 
ered, but not lace-trimmed. They also wore 
veils, though not in quite the same manner 
as do the ladies of today. Veils hung 
loosely down over the sides of the face, 
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which could be speedily brought together 
to cover their faces. Their stockings were 
knitted of fine lamb’s wool. and the heels 
were absent from their shoes. In dressing 
their hair they never allowed the ears to 
show. All of which sounds like the present 
day. The only difference seems to be in the 
amount of clothing worn. 

While the men dressed entirely different 
from the present day, their customs were 
very much the same in a great many ways. 
They used their daggers much as a penknife 
is used today. that is, if a man were going to 
clean his nails in public, he would use the 
dagger point for the purpose. Shaving was 
done with a razor of practically the same 
size and construction as the straight razor 
of today. And the very wealthy had run- 
ning water in their homes. King Richard 
even had a bath tub with running water. 
Fighting was the popular outdoor sport. 
When challenging to combat, they threw a 
gauntlet down instead of knocking a chip 
off the shoulder. They had great respect 
for their women and observed many of the 
same little forms of social etiquette when in 
their presence as we do today. As a head 
covering they wore hoods which were not 
easily removed, so when meeting a woman 
acquaintance or escorting her to a seat, 
the glove was removed as a token of respect. 

* + * 

If there had been a sports page published 
in England in the year 1188 A. p., it would 
probably have contained an account of the 
adoption of a new rule that forbade the spec- 
tators at a tournament from carrying weap- 
ons on the field of contest. For such a rule 
was adopted, and seemingly the old instinct 
still exists, since nearly every baseball season 
brings its necessity for forbidding pop bot- 
tles in the grandstand of some hig league 
city. 

It is of record that spectators at the tour- 
naments held in the days of Richard, the 
Lion-hearted excited themselves into the 
mental state which a certain Baltimore judge 
branded as temporary insanity during a trial 
of a man who had fallen afoul of the law 
for some rash act he had committed amidst 
the excitement of a baseball game. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, 
the tournament (the name popularly given 
in the Middle Ages to a species of mock 
fight, so called owing to the rapid turning 
of the horses) had grown so popular in 
England that Henry the Second found it 
necessary to forbid entirely the sport which 
gathered in one place so many barons and 
knights in arms. 

When Richard the Lion-hearted came to 
the throne he relaxed his father’s order, 
granting license for tournaments just as 
baseball clubs are granted state licenses 
today. There was also a set of rules 
laid down called the “Statute of Arms 
for Tournaments.” Swords with points 
were not to be used, nor pointed daggers, 
nor club nor mace. None was to raise 
up a fallen knight but his own appointed 
squire, clad in his device. The squire 
who offended was to lose horse and arms 
and lie three years in gaol. Not having 
a Judge Landis to adjust any difference, 
all disputes were settled by a court of 
honour composed of princes and earls. 

That such rules were needful, even in 


Se a — . . Big weer 4 
[ovetss FAIRBANKS makes a very personable 
and convincing figure as an archer, clad in the 
costume of an English gentleman-adventurer of the 
days of the Plantagenets. There is perhaps no other 
actor in the whole realm of screen-land whose per- 


sonality would lend itself so admirably to the de- 
lineation of the romantic character of Robin Hood 


those days, was shown at Rochester, in 
the early twelve hundreds, when the foreign 
knights were beaten by the English and so 
roughly handled that they fled to the city 
for refuge. On their way, the strangers 
were faced by another company of knights 
who also handled them roughly, thrashing 
them with staves in revenge for the doings 
at a Brackley tournament. 

The game could make rough sport just 
as football sometimes does today. Many 
a tournament had its tale of killed and 
wounded in the chronicle books. But the 
joust lost its chief perils with the invention 
of the tilt, which, as its name imports, was 
at first a cloth stretched along the length 


From the coat-of-arms of Richard the Lion-hearted 


of the lists. The cloth became a stout 
barrier of timber, and the knight ran his 
course at little risk. Locked up in stee| 
harness, reinforced with the grand-guard 
and the other jousting pieces, he charged 
along one side of this barrier, seeing little 
more through the pierced sight-holes of the 
helmet than the head and shoulders of his 
adversary. 

All these records have been made the 
basis of the jousting tournament which is 
one of the outstanding features of ‘Douglas 
Fairbanks in Robin Hood.” 

In order to fill the immense tournament 
field at the studios it was necessary to have 
a thousand participants to re-enact the 
thrilling tests of physical prowess which 
ruled the sporting blood of those who lived 
in the twelfth century. 

* * 


When Fairbanks decided to create a film 
version of “Robin Hood,”’ his first idea was 
to dig out of the annals of the misty twelfth 
century the enlightening facts which would 
lend themselves to expanding poetic and 
artistic imagination to the point of making 
the people of the present generation under- 
stand more clearly the meaning of the funda- 
mentals involved in the thrillingly romantic 
activities of the men and women who took 
part in the Third Crusade. Simply because 
the magnitude of the task made it appear 
almost impossible he refused to lose courage, 
and insisted upon going to the extremes 
necessary to make the unfolding of the nar- 
rative as beneficial as it could be diverting. 
The undeniable fact that romance gained 
much of its primary value during the period 
in which Richard the Lion-hearted ruled 
was sufficient inspiration to Mr. Fairbanks, 
and the further fact that herculean efforts 
were required to put upon the screen the 
great outstanding influence wielded by those 
knights of yore did not deter him in the 
least. Cost, effort, or worry received no 
consideration when Fairbanks started his 
forces to work on this picture. which prom- 
ises to be record-breaking in so many ways. 
Courage was designated as the watchword 
indispensable to the creation of screen 
literature worthy of the name. 

“I believe the interest of the human race 
can be intensified and all mortals can be 
greatly benefited through a general dedica- 
tion of the screen to the cause of vitalizing 
fundamentals of life,’ Fairbanks says. 
“When we reach the age of early maturity 
we begin to wonder why we are here and 
what it is intended we should do. We read 
Darwin and others delving into a wide 
variety of mysticisms. Finally we discover 
we are grappling with a mighty formidable 
subject without making any encouraging 
headway toward arriving at a solution. 

Then we turn to reading authors who do 
not make such demands upon our powers 
for thinking. Hence it comes about that 
reading fails to accomplish a great deal 
for the average man or woman if a con- 
siderable span of years is taken into con- 
sideration. The fact that motion pictures 
have gained such universal prestige as a 
source of incomparable amusement, auto- 
matically gives them the widest latitude 
in doing great good in renewing interest in 
serious thought upon the neglected subject 
of fundamentals. ” 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


America has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds. Coming intimately in contact 
with men and women paramount in musical 
careers has made Jules Jordan, Musical 
Doctor of Providence, Rhode Island, an au- 
thority or. the subject of music in America. 
The activities of his busy life of three 
score years present a picture of music at its 
best. Dr. Jordan at the piano, with one 
of his pupils, on a Sunday afternoon, re- 
vealed the artist. The young man, Byron 
Hudson, was singing “The Celeste’ from 
“Aida,” and making that old farmhouse 
on the hillside on an island in Narragansett 
Bay fairly ring with golden notes. The 
doctor turned with a kindly nod, modifying 
and modulating here and there, revealing 
the spirit of the musical instructor. With 
the memories of his own days of triumph as 
one of the popular tenor singers in the 
country, Dr. Jordan's whole soul is in the 
building up of voices that will follow in the 
wake of his triumphs. 

Born in Connecticut, young Jordan was 
in demand as a singer at church entertain- 
ments at the age of ten. At an earlier age 
he attended a camp meeting with his father, 
who had much to do with singing, and there 
found his life work. He would creep away. 
as a lad, to the choir loft of the church and 
“pick out’ tunes on the cabinet organ. 
The musical father was delighted and en- 
couraged the lad. 

He learned telegraphy. and at eighteen 
had a call to enter the Western Union office 
at Providence. Here he met D. W. Reeves. 
leader of the famous American Band. Sav- 
ing his money penny by penny, he aspired 
to own and play a cornet, but someone 
heard him sing and insisted that he could 
fill a vacancy for tenor in Grace Church. 

The profession of music appealed to him. 
He regretfully gave up the cornet and took 
up the piano. It was not long before his 
singing attracted attention. Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch of New York called him to sing 
in the “Messiah.” His singing of “Com- 
fort Ye’ and “Every Valley” established 
an immediate interest with Dr. Damrosch, 
who soon after invited him to create the 
part of “Faust” in Berlioz’s “La Damna- 
tion de Faust,"* with the New York Oratorio 
Society. Then and there began a musical 
Career in earnest. 

As conductor of the Arion Club of Provi- 
dence, Dr. Jordan became famous in that 
branch of the profession. The club is 
proud of the work which he has accom- 
plished with his forty years connection 
with the organization. The Club's reper- 
toire was extensive and calls for Jules 
Jordan's leadership came from far and near. 

€ was a great friend of Bartlett, the 


l* the span of one busy life. musical 


author of the popular song, “Last Night | 
was Dreaming,’ and knew many of those 
who had much to do with important periods 
in the development of American music. 

The kindly encouragement of his friend, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, opened wider fields. 
Upon hearing him sing at his studies in 
Paris she insisted that she had never heard 
any one improve so.rapidly. Music was in 
the soul of Dr. Jordan. It was at this time 
that he began to compose songs, which he 
seemed to write with the ease of a letter to 
a friend. 

The crowning moments of his musical life 
were in conducting “Elijah,” “The Mes- 
siah,” or “The Creation,” with chorus, 
orchestra and organ. The combination of 
all these musical expressions inspired him. 
The difficult, weary hours of rehearsals were 
forgotten in the exalting triumph of “The 
Heavens are Telling” or the “Hallelujah 
Chorus." The mighty out- 
bursts of melody, after the 
wonderful crescendo .at the 
close of the overture of 
“Elijah,” leading directly to 
“Help, Lord,” three times 
repeated, ‘wilt Thou quite 
destroy us,” Dr. Jordan pro- 
nounces as of the language of 
heaven. 

He met Madame Nordica 
in Paris and continued a close 
personal friend until her un- 
timely death. He has written 
a glorious tribute to her 
memory in his book, “The 
Happenings of a Musical 
Career.” Nordica’s glorious 
voice, her statuesque beauty, 
and her wondrous personal 
charm were ever a constant 
delight. Who can forget her 
last appearance with him at 
Infantry Hall. Providence? In 
a gracious and kindly manner 
she distributed the roses from 
the bouquet that was pre- 
sented to her, among the 
ladies of the chorus till every 
rose was gone. 

In a series of concerts in 
America, Nordica selected 
Jules Jordan as tenor of her 
company. Despite her back- 
wardness in reading music she 
mastered the difficult Wag- 
nerian roles and the German 
language in a short time, and 
was the first American prima J 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth- while things 


not be convinced that he was really an 
American. 

In music, as in everything else, it is study 
and hard work that counts. Dr. Jordan 
has met many of the famous musicians in 
Europe, including Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 
while living in the magic of inspiring memo- 
ries there is the feeling of the presence of 
a master when Jules Jordan plays. 

When the writer first heard his song, 
‘“Flander’s Field,’ the measure of the musi- 
cal soul of Jules Jordan was revealed. His 
latest song, “Bravest and Best,” is a tribute 
to the soldier dead that seems to have the 
echo of the very melodies and harmonies of 
angelic choirs. Having discovered many 
new singers and trained them, he has writ- 
ten songs for them. His musical soul goes 
marching on, and even from no less a hand 
than that of the late Enrico Caruso he has 
received an autographed note of thanks for 


ULES JORDAN, the eminent musician, composer and director, 
of Providence, R. I., internationally famous for his attainments 


donna to sing at Beyreuth. 
At the request of Madame 
Nordica, Jules Jordan sang in 
Paris for Scovelli, who could 


in the musical world, is devoting his great talents to the upbuilding 

of the Spirit of Music in America. He has been the friend and 

associate of many of the great musical artists of the present gen- 

eration in Europe and America, all of whom have acclaimed him 
as one of the masters of musical expression 
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the beautiful poem which he sent him. The 
poem, which he wrote during the last illness 
of the famous singer, expresses Fetter than 


jous CLAIR MINOT, literary editor of the Boston Herald, is a kindly soul who 

tempers his criticisms of books with almost human consideration for the feelings of 

their authors. He is so learned in his own profession that he does not need to assume 

the supercilious, egotistical attitude of the average reviewer in order to impress his readers 
with his own superior knowledge 


anything that can be written the ideals of 
Dr. Jordan: 
Live on; Live on! 
And should God will, sing on! 
But know that thou’st already made 
Within this nation’s heart of hearts 
A place wherein thy fame 
Shall rest secure, inviolate. 
And now that Fate’s decree 
Has brought a respite for thy singing 
We fain would come to where thou art. 
We, singer, devotees of song, 
Aye, thousands strong— 
Would come and crown thee there 
With laurel, 
[hat so well befits thy brow 
For this, that thou hast brought to us 
Full-measured joy 
All by the magic of thy voice 
And of thy singing. 
[t was the tribute of singer to singer. 


* * * 


One Literary Critic Whom the Most 
Diffident Authors do not Fear 


T is not often that one thinks of a literary 

critic as a good-hearted, smiling soul at 
a‘desk, radiating sunshine and happiness as 
he drives his critical pen. John Clair Minot, 
literary editor of the Boston Herald, is one 
of those who lives work right. He natur- 
ally took up book-reviewing after ten years’ 
editorial work on that paper, as a recog- 
nized force to promote, rather than destroy 
literary ambition. 

His Saturday pages, “Bookish Chat and 
Comment,’ and his mid-week editorial page 
column, “Speaking of Books.” have long 
been a popular feature, as well as a depart- 
ment. He is one critic who seems to retain 
the friendship of authors. Even if he criti- 
cises adversely he does it with a smile, 
without venom or egotistical pedantry, and 
never indulges in a sneer to embellish his 
own cleverness 

John Clair Minot was born within sight 
of the widely-known lakes at Belgrade, 
Maine, in 1872, and thus knows summer 
tourists and camp meetings. His ancestors 
settled in Dorchester. Massachusetts, in 


1630, so he can lay substantial claim to 
being of New England descent. 

As associate editor of the Kennebec 
(Maine) 
Journal, 
and a mem- 
ber of the 
editorial 
staff of the 
Youth's 
Companion, 
he did ef- 
fective 
work. Dur- 
ing the war 
he served 
in France a 
year in the 
motion-pic- 
ture depart- 
ment of the 
Y.M.C. A. 

His first 
book was, 
logically, 
“The His- 
tory of Bel- 
grade,” the 
home town. 
Later he 
wrote a history of Augusta, His distinction 
as a member of the board of overseers of 
Bowdoin College. where he graduated in 
1896, and president of its Boston alumni 
association, is something he is proud of. 

He has a way of just looking over the 
books and. then looking over his glasses 
(figuratively) at you that makes the author 
feel willing to take a good drubbing from 
him, for you know that “‘praise from John 
Clair Minot is praise indeed." His work 
has encouraged mar.y new authors to dig in 
their toes harder and push forward on other 
creative work. 

An irredeemable optimist, with a care- 
fully-balanced, critical mind that utilizes 
the force of criticism for constructive work, 
he is a literary stimulator. He is popular 
as a lecturer and is delivering a series of 
book talks for fifteen successive Saturdays 
at Chauncey Hall. He also lectures weekly 
on “Current Literature’ at Boston Uni- 
versity. Consequently, he not only reads 
and writes about books, but he talks books; 
breathes books; eats books; has a bookish 
feeling—but no bookish airs. 

First of all and last of all, John Clair 
Minot is a human being, with a red-blooded, 
sympathetic appreciation of what the other 
fellow is trying to do as well as knowing 
what he is doing. 

* ok * 


They Make Stoves at Taunton—Where 
They Catch Herring in the Weirs 


WHEN you speak of stoves made in 
New England, you think of the Glen- 

wood Range. When you think of the Glen- 
wood Range, you think of the Weir Stove 
Company—then you think of Joseph L. 
Anthony, its president. He was born in 
Boston in 1866, but at an early age his par- 
ents moved to Providence and then to 
Taunton, where he received his early edu- 
cation, which was, first of all, how to work. 
His business career began with the mak- 
ing of stoves, but he followed the advice of 
Horace Greeley, and went West for three 


years, returning to Taunton and learning 
the draftsman’s trade. He worked in the 
various departments of the Weir Stove Com- 
pany and forged ahead on his work. There 
are few men among employers in the United 
States who understand labor and labor con. 
ditions better than Joseph L. Anthony. 
Labor organizations have a great confidence 
in him because he is a man of his word, who 
is insistent upon fairness and justice. 

He knows what the labor in stove-making 
means, having begun work in the shipping 
department. Very few employers have 
been paid the high compliments by labor 
bestowed upon Mr. Anthony. He has been 
selected as arbitrator and has carried through 
successfully many a hard-fought contest. 
He is a member of the various Masonic 
bodies and organizations, a director of the 
Bristol County Trust Company, and was a 
member of the first City Council of Taunton, 
having been very active in the Chamber of 
Commerce work. 

His philosophy is as rugged, sound, and 
true as the material that he uses in the 
making of stoves. Not alone the repute- 
tion of his own city of Taunton, and the 
largest stove foundry in New England, but 
the industry at large depends on the charac- 
ter and worth of the stove makers in the 
plant, he insists. 

As president of. the Weir Stove Company 
he has directed a business that stands 
high in the annals of New England's stove 
industry. 


OSEPH ANTHONY, President of the Weir Stove 

Company of Taunton, Mass., is widely known 

among the craft as a progressive and constructive 

factor in the development of efficiency and conven- 

ience in cooking ranges. The products of his com- 

pany are among the modern marvels of perfection 
in household equipment 
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Master of Eloquence Plays on the 
Heart Strings of His Hearers 


EAR after year I have been 

longing for the echo of elo- 
quence which | heard years ago in 
the House of Representatives, when 
a young Congressman from lowa. 
with a smooth face and rosy cheeks, 
arose late one afternoon, and in a 
strain that will never be forgotten. 
paid a tribute to the men of the 
Maine. It was the time when feel- 
ing was running high and all were 
thrilled by the tribute he paid to the 
men who went down with the Maine 
in Havana harbor. The high note 
of patriotism in its utterance glori- 
fied all valor that was truly Ameri- 
can. That speech, after his speech 
on the censure of Ambassador 
Bayard, made Robert C. Cousins 
famous. 

As a Congressman he was much 
in demand for speeches at the great 
clubs throughout the country, and 
his debates furnished interesting 
reading in the dry old Congressional 
Record. Through all the days of 
public service he cherished the geni- 
us of the masters of the arts and 
literature. He loved music, but 
above all he loved the music of 
ideas, expressed in the spoken 
word. He returned to his native 
lowa and to his birthplace, the 
town of Tipton, when he retired 
from Congress. 

His lecture on * The Grim Glory 
and the Cost of Flags” of later days 
is a classic in American oratory. 
The public service and power of ex- 
pression, together with this thor- 
ough knowledge of history and men 
famed in biographic lore, have made 
his speeches stand out in these days 
of speaking sterility and flabby pro- 
saic utterance. 

He began early in life to deliver 
addresses on Lincoln's, Washington's 
and General Grant's anniversaries. 
There was never a popular occasion 
when the leading cities and the peo- 
ple of Iowa did not think of Bob 
Cousins. Some years ago he gave 
attention to the platform and was 
on the Chautauqua tour. Today he 
is recognized as one of the most pop- 
ular platform speakers on the circuit. 

















He is an adept at word pictures, and 
his personal recollections include 
Tom Reed, James G. Blaine, John 
J. Ingalls, J. P. Dolliver and many 
others. He has a grasp of contem- 
poraneous American political life 
that is marvelous, and his power of sarcasm 
and irony was long ago recognized by his 
opponents in Congress. 

Bob Cousins is one speaker who never 
tires his audiences. His sixteen years as 
a member of Congress, as former chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
his wide travels and study, bring to him a 
lully-equipped mind with a power of ex- 
Pression seldom surpassed. The key note 
ol every address harks back to the precepts 
of the founders of the nation. 

As he has well said: 


popular speakers on the Chautauqua circuit. 
sixteen years in which he was a member of Congress. 


—- G. COUSINS, of Iowa, is an orator of whom audiences never tire. He is recognized as one of the most 


His reputation as an orator was firmly established during the 
His grasp of contemporaneous American politics is phe- 
nomenal, and his personal recollections of many of the great figures in political life during the last quarter century 


are of absorbing interest to his auditors 


“It is a hopeful sign when citizens of the republic 
can rest their carbureters, manumit their minds 
and feelings from the enslaving spell of insinuating 
jazz, platonic friendships, divorces and parlor pan- 
tomimes of movie stars, long enough to contemplate 
the passing show of empires and dynasties, and to 
consider for a moment the marvel of the ages—the 
rapid and gigantic ascendency of the American 
nation.” 


In epigrams he reveals a diction that has 
beauty matching his scintillating wit. 

The farmers and home folk in lowa make 
it a gala event when they are to hear Bob 
Cousins. The love of original and ,virile 


oratory is coming back. The people are 
hungry for the well thought out and well 
spoken periods and for the magic of the 
human voice, which seems so genuine and 
so thrilling when compared with the phono- 
graph and mechanical devices of later days. 

Who can fancy a young girl of the future 
being wooed by honeyed words, with a 
phonographic record made by some Romeo 
who loved long ago? There is nothing 
closer kin to the soul than the human 
voice. The voices of friends we have loved, 
voices that will never pass from memory, 
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owane P. RICKER, eldest brother in the famous family whose 
ancestor several generations ago made his way into the primeval 
Maine wilderness and built a log cabin near a spring. The spring was 
celebrated among the Indians for its purity and was the object of many 


aboriginal legends. 


the hospitable Ricker cabin. 


could never be altogether compressed in a 
mechanical contrivance. 

There is something in the sweep and the 
charm of earnest utterance that appeals to 
the ever-recurring love of Americans for the 
logic and eloquence of leadership, which 
carries with it authority of power. 

Enduring power to Bob Cousins in his 


creations! 
. © 7 


The Name of This Native Son of Maine 
is Known the World Over 


N autumn splendor is revealed the fruitage 

of the year. Buds and blossoms of 
springtime, glowing fields of summer, con- 
verge toward one objective—the glorious 
oriflamme of October days. Autumn is the 
time for a real holiday. Poland Spring in 
the State of Maine is one place that allures 
all the year round. Years ago the writer 
enjoyed autumn days never to be forgotten 
with E. P. Ricker, one of the creators of the 
landscape picture at Poland Spring, nestling 
in the heart of the State of Maine. 

For over fifty years he has been painting 
this incomparable picture. It is not alone 


There was no other white man’s dwelling within 
several days’ journey afoot through the pathless woods. 
trappers and traders among the Indians began to seek the shelter of 
Its latchstring was always out—it has 
been out every day and every night of all the long years since the first 
wilderness wanderer knocked at its door for shelter. 
log cabin has grown into a magnificent hotel—the water from the 
spring is drank in every land, and the name of Ricker is known the 
world around. Mr. Ricker is sitting among the birch trees he loves 


the placing of houses and 
buildings, but the vista of 
lake and mountains, field 
and forest, that fasci- 
nates. Even the over- 
shadowing clouds seemed 
to accentuate autumnal 
splendor, restful, sooth- 
ing, nothing of the men- 
tal shock or superlatives 
that grow with scenic 
grandeur, but the respite 
that one dreams of from 
the drab scenes of city 
life. A fruitage time 
when memories of days 
that have passed seem to 
be interpreted in Nature's 
own way. 

Poland Spring is peren- 
nial. Year after year the 
same people come and go 
as the autumn of life ap- 
proaches. Today we find 
E. P. Ricker the same 
enthusiast as of old, still 
planning a new landscape 
picture, not by removing 
trees, but to perfect the 
view of the lake, guarding 
with the zeal of the cru- 
sader the growing trees, 
for he remembers Joyce 
Kilmer's words: “Only 
God can make a tree.”’ 

This year the pinnacle 
has been reached for the 
Pinnacle Mountain is 
now embraced in the Po- 
land domain. Every leaf 
and blossom in the land- 
scape in the Poland pano- 
rama is fixed in the mind 
of visitors—a landscape 
of living and breathing 
trees, grass and shrub. 
The lengthened shadows 
of October overture a 
new glow to the picture 
at Poland, for winter 
sports have become a 
fact, aglow with the tingle of December 
days, and play their part in rounding the 
cycle of the year of re-creative scenes. 

In the interim, glorious autumn shines 
forth! The varied hue of Nature's garb 
rests the eye which speaks a language all its 
own. The visit this year brought a flood- 
tide of memories. On the walls of E. P. 
Ricker's office is a picture of the Old Home- 
stead, the Ricker Inn, where Edward P. 
Ricker as a farmer lad boasted of one team 
of horses and owed for them. They were 
building Poland Spring House and brought 
the first furniture in a hayrack. The memo- 
ries of days of ‘75, when in front of the 
Mansion House stood the father, Hiram 
Ricker, and that matchless mother, little 
dreaming of that picture to be painted by 
their sons on the hills of Poland. 

There were visitors in tall silk hats, but 
E. P. Ricker was there in his shirt sleeves, 
characteristic of the man ever ready to 
work. Here at Poland many celebrities of 
national life gather. James G. Blaine 
was many times a guest at Poland, together 
with many other eminent men of the nation, 
Presidents, Senators, and those who have 


Wandering 


But the humble 


made the state of Maine eminent in history. 
If a roll call of captains of industry of three 
decades was called, the register at Poland 
would find their autographs recorded. 

Generations of fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, granddaughters and grand. 
sons have gathered here with a feeling that it 
was their very own home. It has always 
been characteristic of the Rickers, as hosts, 
to share suggestions of the guests in the feel- 
ing that glory in Poland as a veritable part 
of their own home. No earl or lord to 
manor born could ever look out on his estate 
with more satisfaction than guests at 
Poland look out upon what has been wrought 
there. It is enjoyed as much as if they held 
the deed, as well as the fruit of the deed. 
without the worrisome details of taxes and 
management, which comes with the title of 
ownership, but not always with enjoyment. 

Welcome at Poland is ever heartsome and 
hospitable. At the threshold stands the 
host to extend a welcome as broad as the 
horizon outlined on a clear beautiful October 
day, reaching far beyond the Presidential 
range. The departing guests at Poland 
carry with them everywhere a memory that 
brings them back again. 

The trees and foliage of Poland have the 
sturdiness that endures. People live long 
in New England. Long winter months they 
battle for an existence and exemplify the 
endurance of New England ideals. It is 
fitting that the exhibit building of the State 
of Maine at the World's Fair at Chicago 
should be moved and permanently located 
at Poland Springs, for here is located an 
institution that stands out in the history of 
Maine. 

The vision of the father has been carried 
on by the sons of Hiram Ricker. They 
have made the waters of this magic fountain 
virtually flow to every part of the world. 
Wherever the green label of “Poland Water” 
appears, it carries a glow of health-breeding 
days at Poland, and memories of a great 
lawn unfolding in the rich tapestry of 
season's hue. 

The “Mansion House,”’ on the old post 
road to Montreal, is the glorified old home 
of the Rickers, carrying on the traditions of 
New England in its reverence of the “rocks 
and rills and templed hills of their native 
land.” The career of E. P. Ricker is one 
of constructive achievement. He has fought 
hard for the lakes of his native Maine. He 
moved the stone walls his grandfather built 
to make way for improvement, but every 
stone in those walls is a story of hard work. 

The early struggles in the career of E. P. 
Ricker in the development of Poland is an 
inspiring example to American youth of 
what can be accomplished in overcoming 
obstacles by the sheer power of work, cour- 
age, and rugged common sense. He never 
seemed to know fear, nor has he ever shrunk 
from a responsibility. He carried on the 
faith of his fathers and has seen his vision 
of Poland Spring in all its pristine beauty 
fulfilled, adding health and happiness to 
the full measure in the life of succeeding 
generations. 

The story of the house of Ricker reads 
like a romance—indeed it is a romance, the 
like of which could scarce be found in any 
other land save this great continent whose 
wilderness frontiers have been settled almost 
within the memory of living men. 
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Empire State Editor at Helm of Influential 
100-Year-Old Journal 


WHEN the Lyons, New York, Repub- 
lican celebrated its centenary, the 
bound files were a most interesting chron- 
icle of events for one hundred eventful years 
of United States history. The paper has 
become an institution, as it has stood for the 
ideals, pure and unadulterated, of Ameri- 
canism. Charles H. Betts, the editor, was 
born in Red Creek, New York. At the age 
of eight he was left an orphan. Later he 
became a student at Adrian (Michigan) 
College and Washington University. In 1897 
his real life work blosscmed as editor of the 


Photo by Lindley Eddy 


TT! largest and oldest living thing in all 
_* the world is the General Sherman Tree 
in the Sequoia National Park. Scientists 
compute its age as probably in excess of 
three thousand five hundred years. In other 
words its first tender leaves uncurled in the 
sunlight long before the beginning of human 
history. When Christ was born it was already 
fifteen centuries old 


Lyons Republican, 
looked upon as one 
of the strongest and 
most influential 
weekly newspapers in 
the United States. 
Although vice-presi- 
dent of the Hough 
Shade Corporation of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, 
his work in recent 
years has been con- 
centrated onhis 
newspaper. He was 
a member of the 
New York Assembly 
in 1895 and 1896, 
also serving as chief 
of engrossing depart- 
ment and chief of re- 
vision department of 
various sessions, and 
has been a familiar 
figure at Albany. 

For six successive 
terms he was a mem- 
ber of the Republi- 
can State Committee 
and was secretary of 
the State Food Com- 
mission and Depart- 
ment of Farms and 
Markets during the 
war. 

For many years he 
has been writing and 
speaking on the sci- 
ence of politics and 
government. His 
address to the New 
York Press Associa- 
tion, of which he was 
president for several 
years, delivered dur- 
ing 1914, made a pro- 
found impression. 
He discussed in that 
lecture, the yellow age, yellow journals, and 
yellow magazines, dealing with the duties 
of an editor without gloves. This address 
did much to make editors sit up and think 
when they surveyed the trashy stuff filter- 
ing through the press called literature and 
journalism. Editor Betts insists that the 
news doesn't always have to be associated 
with evil doings. The address was com- 
mented on by Mr. Melville E. Stone of the 
Associated Press as “A message of great 
importance at this time.’ Charles H. 
Betts knows his public sentiment. He is 
close to his home folks, talking to them once 
a week, effectively, instead of having a 
glimpse of them through the headlines 
daily. His readers actually read what he 
writes, which must be a great source of sat- 
isfaction to an editor. He believes this 
nation to be one of representative govern- 
ment and is directly combative of some 
ideals pronounced as “democracy, point- 
ing out that under the Athenian pure democ- 
racy the people killed their best and most 
successful generals, plundered the rich until 
they were compelled to conspire with the 
public enemy, and finally crowned their 
guilt with the martyrdom of Socrates. It 
was John Jay, in speaking of a pure democ- 
racy, who is accredited with saying: “If 
every Athenian citizen had been a Socrates, 


HARLES H. BETTS, editor of the Lyons Republican, is one of the best- 

known journalists of the Empire State, with a wide reputation as a writer 

and speaker on the science of government. 

familiar figure at Albany, and has held a number of important posts in the 

state government, besides conducting one of the most influential weekly 
newspapers in the United States 


For many years he has been a 


every Athenian assembly would still have 
been a mob.” 

There is so much of dishonest camouflage 
in the cry of “Let the people rule!” that it 
is refreshing to have a clarion note come 
from editors like Charles H. Betts, who are 
not afraid to write the truth, based upon 
convictions rather than a slant to windward 
for circulation. Mr. Betts is still in the 
prime of life and will insist on polka-dot 
ties. Pasted on the wall of his office is an 
inspiring note from the pen of James G. 
Holland that foreshadows a beam of hope 
in these disgruntled times: 

“God give us men!” 


* * * 


No Longer Can We Find a Place for the 
Cricket on the Hearth 


HE successor of the old-fashioned fire- 

place hearthstone of America, with 
its poetic pictures of a romantic past, was 
inherited by the stove. What a social mag- 
net the stove proves on a cold day. The 
stove industry enters right into the very 
heart of American home life. 

Prominent among the stove makers of 
the United States is Robert M. Leach, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers. A wide span of business 
activities have been encompassed by him in 
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OBERT M. LEACH, President of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers, is giving 
his association an administration that reveals the 
high place in which he holds his craft. He is a 
prominent Mason and one of the best known men 
in the stove and furniture business in New England 


the course of a few years. He was born in 
Franklin, New Hampshire, in 1879. After 
attending the public schools of that town 
he prepared for college at Phillips Andover 
and then went to Dartmouth. In 1900 he 
entered the employ of the Weir Stove Com- 
pany in the shipping department, and later 
became sales manager, after travelling as a 
salesman, and is now treasurer. 

“Bob” Leach, as he is known by his 
friends and associates, is a hale fellow, al- 
ways well met, who is giving to his associa- 
tion an administration that reveals the 
high place in which he holds his craft. 
He first served as vice president of the 
National Association of Stove Manufactur- 
ers, and his work was properly recognized 
in a promotion. Mr. Leach, together with 
his other business, is connected with a num- 
ber of furniture stores in New England, and 
is president of the Metropolitan Furniture 
Company in Springfield, the Fowler Furni- 
ture Company in Worcester, the Atherton 
Furniture Company in Brockton, Taunton 
and Plymouth, and also the Atherton Fur- 
niture Company in Lewiston, Maine, and is 
a director in the Burpee Furniture Com- 
pany of Rockland, Maine, the Atherton 
Furniture Company of Waterville, Maine, 
and the Atherton Peoples Furniture Com- 
pany of Haverhill and Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. He has had an extended business 
experience in the past twenty years. 

In the march of progress he has been 
actively identified in the development of 
his home town of Taunton, where the Weir 
Stove Company is located. As director of 
the Bristol County Trust Company, trustee 


of the Taunton Savings Bank and treasurer 
of the Morton Hospital, and chairman of 
the Prudential Committee of the Unitarian 
Church, he never shirks public responsi- 
bilities. He is also a member of the various 
Masonic organizations. 

He has just completed a park in Weir 
Village, north of the factory along the river 
front, which is built on the site where old 
grain elevators have stood for nearly a hun- 
dred.years. This park certainly is going to 
add a great deal to that section of Taunton 
and will be given to the city when it is com- 
pleted in the spring in memory of his father- 
in-law, William E. Walker, and will be 
known as Walker Memorial Park. 

Now his purpose is to have the people 
know what stovemakers do. 

The Weir Stove Company make the cele- 
brated “Glenwood Ranges.” It is New 
England's largest stove foundry and is 
equipped with every modern appliance. 
The work that they.,have accomplished 
speaks for itself, for in “Little Stories of 
Great Trade Marks,” published in Munsey's 
Magazine, the Glenwood Range stands out 
as conspicuous. For over one hundred years 
Taunton, Massachusetts, has been famous 
as a stove-making center, an example of what 
is back of a trade mark. Molding and cast- 
ing has been a craftsmanship and trade 
handed down for generations. 
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It was a little less than half a century 
ago that three young men started making 
stoves in a barn at Taunton. One was a 
designer, one a foundry boss, the other a 
skilled molder. They added a shed to their 
barn in order to accommodate their melting 
furnace, and therein lay the foundation for 
the manufacture of the Glenwood Range. 
They adopted the slogan “Make Cook. 
ing Easy,’ and today in over a million 
homes the label of the Glenwood Range 
gleams bright and clear on the oven doors, 

The growth of this company has been 
wonderful, and they are just completing 
the largest and most successful year that 
they have ever had since the company 
started, and their sales for one month this 
fall were larger than any entire year up to 
1900. 

The one hundred and fifty parts that 
constitute a Glenwood Range contain the 
molder’s number—the individual mark of 
the craftsman. 

During the World War Mr. Leach en- 
listed in the United States Army, receiving 
a Captain’s commission in the Ordnance 
Department. He is a live, wide-awake 
business man of the right kind of metal 
and has many friends all over the country. 
He has two sons and one daughter, and 
thinks that Taunton is at the top, for his 
home comes first. 
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‘T= south entrance to the Yellowstone Park is near the Teton range of mountains, which 


are just beyond the boundary of the 
hunters had decimated their numbers, 


k. Before ‘he merciless onslaught of the market 
ousands of elk used to winter in the park. The 


ruthless slaughter of these beautiful animals is one of the saddest chapters in all the history 
of the wasteful and cruel extinction of onr wild life 
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About the Author of “This Freedom” 


Once in so often some inspired writer puts within the covers of a novel so 
true a picture of the social fabric at some particular period of his genera- 
tion that inits photographic accuracy it far excels history itself. In “This 
Freedom,” A.S.M. Hutchinson has done this very thing 


HE thought uppermost in my mind 
when I took up the book, “If Winter 
Comes” was curiosity. Why was 

everybody reading and talking about it? 
The pages were fluttered open under a criti- 
cal eye that queries: why a success? The 
“best sellers’ as a rule bloom fast and furi- 
ous, and come down with a thud that buries 
them so deep in oblivion that the name of the 
author is lost in a decade. 

The first few chapters of “If Winter 
Comes” riveted attention because it seemed 
to be a new way of writing a story. While 
in a way it seemed catalogish in its minute 
descriptions and choppy in its short sen- 
tences, there was something free and sketchy 
in the narrative related in the third person. 
It gives a perspective and yet has the fasci- 
nation and tenacity of gossip—what one 
might say or think of another, coupled with 
the analysis of motives and actions that we 
find reflected in ourselves. 

Lincoln's greatness is because his life and 
career embraces the emotions of all of us in 
some way or some form. So blended and 
balanced are these virtues that they endure. 
Page by page I found myself interested in 
Sabre. The humor and pathos is balanced; 
in fact, the climax of the book centers around 
an English joke—or pun. All through the 
story Sabre insists upon calling the two 
servants, one tall and one short, both named 
Jenks, “High Jinks” and “Low Jinks.” It 
even enhalos the very last lines and closing 
chapters of the book. 

A. S. M. Hutchinson's work suggests 
Bernard Shaw, mellowed—a fine example 
of modern novel writing. Yet some have 
insisted that it is an epic poem based upon 
the philosophy of an average man’s life. 
The success of the book in America has been 
surprising to some, and yet it is only the 
natural literary sequence to the longing for 
a novel that tracks beyond the harbor bar 
of drab existence. 

Mr. Hutchinson had written three novels 
prior to “If Winter Comes,’ a book that 
catches the feeling and spirit of the times 
before and after the war in England, dealing 
with emotions universal, that could be ap- 
plied to an American as well as an English 
thought. Although it has proved to be a 
“best seller,’ it is not a book which one 
would peruse for a few moments’ diversion. 
Rather, it is a book that is remembered and 
has a distinct literary flavor. With its 
apparently aimless, and yet most effectively- 
inferred title, popular interest is aroused, but 
the story of the author, who has com- 
manded the attention of millions of readers 
from Cornwall to Florida, and Crithness, 
Indiana, to Cape Town, is the rich promise 
of greater books to come. 


Despite his triple initials, A. S. M. Hutch- 


inson is a modest looking man in every way 
—boyish looking for one of forty-three. His 


full name is Arthur Stuart Monteth Hutch- 
He might be regarded as related to 
Slightly built, of a meagre height, 


inson. 
his hero. 


S. M. HUTCHINSON, best known to the 

« American reading public by his two latest 
books, “If Winter Comes” and “This Freedom,” is 
the author of three other novels, “Once Aboard the 
Lugger,” “The Happy Warrior,” and ‘The Clean 
Heart,” all published before the War, and its conse- 
quent social upheaval diverted his great story- 
telling talent into new channels. He is typically of 
the English school of novelists in his minuteness of 

description and voluminousness of literary output 


and having the double-decked forehead of 
the thinker, with those large, thoughtful 
eyes that are winsome upon the moving 
picture screen, eyes that seem to read human 
nature through sympathetic analysis in each 
penetrating glance, ever gracious in manner. 

Educated in St. Lawrence College, 
Thanet, Mr. Hutchinson for two years 
afterwards endeavored to study medicine 
at St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. During 
that time he felt, like Keats, that his life 
should be devoted to literature, no matter 
what it might cost in financial gain or posi- 
tion. He took his plunge as a free lance, 
but soon after placed his feet upon the more 
solid ground of magazine work, later editing 
the Daily Graphic in London from 1912 to 
1916. Before the war he had completed 
three novels, but after he had enlisted and 
become a lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, 
he repeatedly said to his comrades: *'! will 
never write again. The horror of this war 
has smothered every literary impulse.’ But 
all the time the pictures portrayed in “If 
Winter Comes” were stowaways in his 
mind. 


He was thinking of the characters just 
as they seemed to live and breathe in the 
pages of “If Winter Comes.” He knew the 
village in the suburb of London, and knew 
just the houses where they lived and about 
their homes and business. When the horror 
and terror of the trench life seemed to sub- 
merge everything, he would close his eyes 
to live in vivid imagination with these 
people in his books, who have since lived 
with millions of others. He had no thought 
of putting them in a story, but, as he in- 
sists, “the impulse of writing comes from 
characters and not from plots.” As he has 
remarked: “There were so many characters 
playing in the realm of my fancy in France 
that I could not use them all, so two were 
saved for other books. 

Now they have appeared in his new book, 
“This Freedom,” the popular seller of the 
year. “That is another story,” as Kipling 
says it 

It took him eighteen months to write 
“lf Winter Comes,’ and when he was asked 
as to the dramatic climax, he intimated it 
was when Sabre, the lovable hero, had suf- 
fered tortures so excruciating that the 
author, as well as the reader, weeps to think 
of them; and when he thinks of the plots 
of his partner, Mr. Twyning, and returns 
home after the public horror of an inquest 
in which he was condemned and finds the 
letter which proves him triumphantly vin- 
dicated. It is a thrilling moment when he 
rushes into Twyning’s room to cram it down 
his throat and push it across his face, but 
when he finds Twyning holding in his hands 
the message telling him that his son Harold, 
the secret culprit, has been killed, Sabre, in 
spite of all the agonies Twyning had caused 
him, drops the letter, which would incrimi- 
nate the dead son, into the fire. 

One lady wrote him that she was thrilled 
at the prospect of Sabre revenging himself 
on Twyning, but when she read on to where 
he had thrown the letter into the fire, and 
with it all possibilities for righteous ven- 
genance, she said, “Thank God!” out loud. 
The greater triumph has arrived. He has 
met the age of women and conquered. 


* * * 


In his latest book, “This Freedom,” he has 
dealt with the very modern problem of the 
growing loss of home life, where the tendrils 
of family and friendly associations of mother 
and children have been torn by the mad 
passion for business. It deals with a woman 
who has a profession which she loves, and 
in which she is successful. She decides to 
marry and carry on her work. The book 
follows out the effect on the children she 
reared, or did not tear, in her divided in- 
terésts. The scene is laid in London, the 
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home of the author. He knows his London 
as Dickens knew it in the days of the Golden 
Cross Tavern and Pickwick Hall. 

It was a great disappointment when 
\. S. M. Hutchinson decided not to come 
to America this year and be honored as was 
Dickens and Thackeray. He decided not to 
lecture, and there is no doubt but that there 
may be some who will echo the words of 
his correspondent when she said, ‘Thank 
God!" We are not sure whether Americans 
vill permit him to follow his plans. They 
want to hear him. The pseudo-celebrities 
forced upon Americans by enthusiastic cir- 
cus-loving Lyceum managers have been 
notables notorious, who are accepted as 
freaks rather than lecturers. 

The cry now is for men who can write— 
to write of real men and women—and men 
who can talk. The world will continue on 
ts merry way. ‘This Freedom” has made 
men and women think, as well as enjoy a 
novel that focuses intense interest on a nar- 
rative that absorbs. No wonder that Mrs. 
Harding, the presidents of colleges, club 
women and the great army of women work- 
ers advise the book. It has struck a note 
of emancipation from the over-trained pur- 
pose to make women and men feel that the 
only thing in life is to make money. It is as 
criminal to teach this to the poor as to tol- 
erate it in the rich. From the moment of 
the tragic suicide of Anna to the triumph 
f the little sister as a London financial suc- 
cess, the reader feels the drift toward the 
Jestruction of love for the heroine. There 
isn't a girl of today in any country who 
does not feel that “This Freedom.” is a “‘call 
tor real motherhood,’ a problem upon which 
rests the hope and future of all nations. 

“This Freedom” is pronounced a com- 
posite of essay, history and biography. Mr. 
Hutchinson was daring in his plan to cover 
1 triple-headed purpose in the covers of 
one book. It reflects the tendency of the 
time for speed. His ecstatic sentences, con- 
forming to no rules of grammar, could not 
be parsed—and yet the people understand. 
Some paragraphs are two-word exclama- 
tions that have the uncompleteness of real 
conversation and exemplify English in the 
lapse. As one critic has said: “Will some 
ye try and analyze this sentence? ‘There's 
none so sick as, brought to bed, that robust 
he that ever has scorned sickness. "’ This 
sounds Browningesque, and is dared without 
even poetic license 

He even compels the son Hugh to respond 
to the baby name of “Huggo.’ Who 
wouldn't be a rotter son with such a name 
as a grown-up? To me, the tragedy of 
“This Freedom” begins when little Rosalie 
hears of the suicide of her sister Anna— 
that patient soul in every family, a slave to 
ill, who gave up the fight and lost her cour- 
age when her one dream failed. These im- 
pressions of childhood are etched deep in 
the future life of his heroine. 

It is difficult to say just where the propa- 
ganda begins and the story ends. The 
reader is jolted all over the road, with the 
sensations of riding over bumpy Boston 
streets. The query arises, when you have 
finished the book: “Where have you ar- 
rived?” You cannot deny women’s rights 
and independence of earning her livelihood, 
and yet you dare not eliminate the glory 
of motherhood. Rosales career has a 


touch of modernity—a strange contrast to 
the clinging-vine type heroine of the old 


days 


Mr. Hutchinson could have well made a 
three-volume or three-deck novel of what 
he has compressed into “This Freedom.” 
Some friends of the author insist on ignor- 
ing his theories and problems and view it 
merely as a novel, to be read and passed on 
to the attic. 

The question is: “Wouldn't the children 
have gone’ bad, even if Rosalie, as mother, 
had stuck close to the home hearth?” 
There's no telling what children will do 
these days, even with the most watchful 
training. And watchful, home-loving moth- 
ers sometimes find tragedy their reward. 


Photo by Enos Mills 


OUNT Clarence King, in the Rocky Mountain 

National Park, where, rising from wide valleys 

checkered with flowery open spaces and luxuriant 

groves of white-stemmed aspens and dark-leaved 

pines, the rugged peaks of the Snowy Range rise 

to altitudes of 12,000 to 14,000 feet, crowned with 
eternal snow 


Those who are familiar with English life 
recognize the vivid truth of the picture he 
has drawn in reference to the deference 
given and the power exercised by the male 
gender. The heroine is one whom we ad. 
mire rather than love. There is something 
of the female of the species in the cold 
tigress intention of her purpose first por- 
trayed in Rosalie. Her struggles some- 
times fail to awaken sympathy or create 
affection. Everybody is searching for the 
keynote of the story. 

Edward Francis Edgett of the Trans- 
cript discovered the lodestone when he 
chose this paragraph as the keynote: 

“What Rosalie saw as the reader first sees her is 
this, and the paragraph should be quoted because 
it is Mr. Hutchinson at his best: ‘Rosalie’s earliest 
apprehension of the world was of a mysterious and 
extraordinary world that revolved entirely abou: 
her father and that entirely and completely belonged 
to her father. Under her father, all males had 
proprietary rights in the world and dominion over 
it; no females owned any part of the world or 
could do anything with it. All the males in the 
world—her father, and Robert and Harold, her 
brothers and all the other boys and men one somt- 
times saw—did mysterious and_ extraordinary 
things; and all the females in this world—her 
mother, and Anna and Flora and Hilda, her sisters, 
and Ellen, the cook, and Gertrude the maid—did 
ordinary and unexciting and generally tiresome 
things. All the males were like story books to 
Rosalie; you never knew what they were going to 
do next; and all the females were like lesson books: 
they just went on and on. Rosalie always stared 
at men when she saw them. Extraordinary and 
wonderful creatures, who could do what they liked 
and were always doing mysterious and wonderful 
things, especially and above all her father.’ ”’ 


It is difficult for the average -American 
to realize that a mere man has ever been 
the object of such consideration. Mr 
A. S. M. Hutchinson has taken full ad- 
vantage of his wide range as a novelist 
combining propagandic and even poetic 
flashes—with an objective. The one lesson 
learned when he was a soldier in the trenches 
is ever in his mind—an objective. 

Fifteen years have passed since his novel 
“Once Aboard the Lugger”’ appeared, reveal- 
ing to the world the promise of a novelist. a 
story teller and humorist. ‘The cycle of his 
editorial work inspired him to supply what 
he felt was lacking in contributions. “The 
Happy Warrior” and “The Clean Heart 
were two novels that followed, evidencing 
the growth of his powers, and then the 
thunderbolt “If Winter Comes” and ‘This 
Freedom,’ and there was no “if” in sales 
record. 

In this fifth and latest novel Mr. Hutch- 
inson is assured of a high place in the realm 
of literature of his time, proving a vital and 
social force. reaching to take his seat in the 
hall of fame with Dickens and Thackeray. 

“A. S. M.” can sit back in the old edito- 
rial chair in his library and smoke his pipe 
contemplatively, for he has proven a tonic 
to jaded literary folk weary of the trite and 
jazz-like material motionized and picturized 
into an area of printed pages measured out 
in covers and called a novelor a book. He 
can now take off his glasses and wipe them 
reflectively, looking toward the ceiling to 
vision that new plot and cumulative scenes 
lurking in his mind as his friends in fiction 
gather with him for a chat—enquiring, who 
next? , 

Now the “‘winter has come’ the dawn o! 
freedom" has appeared! How about the 
summer and the swallows? 
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The Wizard of Menlo Park 


What will be the next fact discovered by science that will send 
old theories a-glimmering into the realm of relics of by-gone days? 


HE crashing surprises and wonder- 
ments of the times do not seem to 
worry the wizard of Menlo Park. 

Thomas Alva Edison still remains the out- 
standing figure of popular interest in the 
floodtide of swift-moving discoveries and 
inventions, and he is just as expectant of 
new things to come to pass as in the days of 
youth. : 

Every February at his birthday dinner of 
heefsteak and onions gather many friends. 
He seems to have even a clearer vision of the 
current of events. He has stirred up the 
college man and aroused the poetic ire of 
Dr. Harry Van Dyke with his plain-speaking 
interrogations and questionnaire as to what 
constitutes an education, and college and 
university men bustle with indignation— 
but the people understand Edison. 

It is the same Thomas Edison whose great 
monument is in the incandescent light which 
now radiates light in every part of the world 

in the catacombs of Rome, to the sacred 
soil of Palestine; from darkest Africa to the 
lights of Asia. That application universal 
that made light for others to see is charac- 
teristic of Thomas A. Edison, ideal of the 
objective of education. His mind seems 
to go at a trip-hammer pace, and his interest 
in discoveries of tomorrow seems to increase 
at three score and ten and past. 

His blue eyes still have the sparkle of 
youth with just a quaint twinkle of humor 
now and then that reminds us that, after all, 
Thomas A. Edison is still an intensely 
human being. 

With a record of inventions unparalleled, 
the things of yesterday only interest him 
as they throw light on things of today, and 
in their practical application for the general 
use of humankind. 

Abstract theorems do not fascinate him. 

It is the application, the use and the utility 
that rivets the attention of a mind focused 
upon the fruitage of education. The axio- 
matic law of indestructability of matter, the 
Einstein theory which even threatens the 
law of gravitation, have brought forth the 
comment from the wizard. ‘We do not know 
what is coming when we wake tomorrow. 
The discovery of a simple fact may over- 
throw our pet theories and vanished knowl- 
edge—the open door of the mind should not 
be barricaded with educative prejudice.” 
__ Mechanical achievements are at the apex. 
There is nothing new in cams, pulleys, or 
levers. The Archimedian laws have tri- 
umphed in removing mountains and making 
land and sea for man. Now comes radio, 
carrying on the startling wonders of elec- 
tricity until the voice of the world extends 
everywhere, and the voice of Nature is 
understood and preserved. The fastnesses 
and frontiers of the earth are passing. 


Seated in his chair, with just a wee bit of 
tobacco, Thomas Edison narrowed his eyes 
and indulged in the prediction that the next 
great development was coming in thought 
transference or telepathy, utilized for prac- 
tical purposes rather than given a mystic 














HOMAS ALVA EDISON is probably the great- 

est living example of the axiom that “genius is 

a capacity for taking pains.” His name and that 
of Louis Pasteur—the centennial of whose birth the 
world has just been celebrating—are perhaps the 
two most universally recognized as connoting com- 
plete absorption in study and research work. Each 
in their widely separated spheres of applied science 
have given to the world an illuminative example of 

the “‘superiority of brain over matter” 


glow of the occult. Perhaps he had refer- 
ence to that rare sixth sense pushing its 
way on towards becorning a scientific fact. 
The discovery of cells, formerly unknown, 
which in the brains of certain people carry 
thoughts without speech or visible action— 
far apart—just as the radio without wires 
has developed an entirely new field of sound 
transmission that eliminates the ox-team 
pace of sound waves. 

Now comes Doctoress Melania Lipinska, 
the Polish physician and laureate of the 
Paris Academy of Medicine. who is totally 
blind, stricken at the age of nineteen, who 
insists that communication with life on 


other planets may be established by some 
persons on our own earth possessing the 
powerful grouping of these cells. These 
experiments subjected to the most searching 
scientific criticisms appear to indicate other 
great realms of discovery. 

Telepathy taken from the realm of con- 
jecture, and placed upon scientific facts. 
based upon the discovery of these additional 
brain cells, may play a great part in the fu- 
ture of civilization. There are discoveries 
in everyday life in reference to thought 
transference that are startling and may be 
utilized for a practical purpose in saving 
time and in the prevention of crime. It 
will be a new light to the world. 

When two people possessing the sixth 
sense are in communication with each other 
the operation is somewhat similar to radio. 
which distance is only a ratio. Sometime 
ago Mr. Edison stated that one of the great 
future developments in science would be the 
practical adoption of telepathy. It would 
serve to check criminal impulse and elim- 
inate the incarcerations and third degree in 
detecting crime and in reforming criminals. 
Crime is usually born in the darkness and 
belief that it will not be found out. If 
criminals realized that their minds, pur- 
poses and thoughts were to be read before 
and after the deed, it would lead to a knowl- 
edge of their crime, it would offer more than 
the proverbial ounce of prevention in return 
for a pound of detection. 

The modern drift in medicine and hygiene 
is toward prevention. Applied telepathy 
may in its development be used to bring 
people to a realization that honest intent 
under scrutiny of telepathetic investigation 
brings a reward as well as a certain punish- 
ment. It purifies the ideals of the only 
right way to think and to live. It may touch 
the one ever-vital susceptibility of humanity 
—that is vanity. Solomon had it: “Vanity, 
vanity: all is vanity!’ The average person 
comes to realize this without telepathic 
procedure. “Pride is the greatest tax we 
pay, said the sage, Ben Franklin. years ago. 
The veil of camouflage and dishonesty that 
has seemed to flourish and also that which 
brings so much trouble to the world may be 
rent asunder by the X-ray of thought trans- 
ference. Would Judas have betrayed his 
Master if he realized his treachery could be 
read by his brother Apostles in the heart 
glow of the Last Supper? 

Telepathy in the future will not be devel- 
oped as a weird mystic power to bé abused 
in influencing the minds of others for sinister 
and selfish purpose, but applied like the 
electric light, as other developments are 
utilized for the help and practicable use of 
all, before it will serve its full and enduring 


purpose. 
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The Story of the Saxophone 


Two boys who have had much to do with the development of 
this curious musical instrument and its growth into public favor 


S you take. your dinner tonight you 
will listen to saxophones—then the 
chances are you will attend a show of 

some kind and listen to more saxophones— 
stopping afterwards for a few dances in your 
favorite resort where you will again listen 
to saxophones. 

Today there are more saxophones in use 
than any other instrument, while a decade 
ago you seldom heard one. The factories 
in Elkhart, Indiana, turn out saxophones as 
fast as Henry mints Fords. In fact, this 
little city makes more saxophones every 
twenty-four hours than the rest of the world 
combined. Most of you have taken this 
phenomenal growth and popularity as a 
passing fad which will soon give place to 
something else, but you are wrong, Clarice! 

No doubt you have heard so many near- 
saxophonists doing grunts, laughs, cat-calls, 
wails and sneezes among these jazz-hound 
packs that you are not to be blamed for 
your erroneous opinion. How quickly this 
fallacy would disappear if you could only 
hear some of the real artists on this instru- 
ment. The saxophone is just as legitimate 
a musical instrument as any of them, and 
possesses wonderful possibilities. 

Way back in 1814, in the little town of 
Dinant, Belgium, a man-child, Adolph Sax, 
was born. He was a sort of prodigy, both 
in an inventive and musical way. His father 
before him was an instrument maker and 
the boy was brought up in his father’s work- 
shop. He studied flute and clarinet at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, and was a famous 
performer on these instruments. He became 
a very skilful workman and during his efforts 
in experimentation to improve the flute and 
clarinet he invented the saxophone. He 
established himself in a little workshop in 
Paris, and in the year of 1846 he registered 
the saxophone, this being his most important 
invention. However, it remained for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to improve and perfect it. 

Although LeFebre, the leading saxophone 
soloist of that day—who was brought to this 
country from France by C. G. Conn to help 
in promoting and perfecting it—was a won- 
derful artist, and did more, perhaps, in its 
infancy to introduce the instrument than 
any one, still we have scores of soloists today 
(with the aid of many improvements) who 
could easily outclass him in every way. 

Down in the little town of Shelbyville, 
Illinois, over a half century after the birth 
of the Belgium lad, another male child was 
born. He was just a normal country boy 
who was blessed with copper-toed boots and 
chilblains in the winter and plenty of freckles 
and chigers in the summer. His older 
brother belonged to the local band and used 
to punish the yellow clarinet. Carelessly 
leaving this musical weapon lying around, 


By H. CLAY SMITH 


his younger brother took to it like a duck to 
water and could play tunes almost as soon 
as he could talk. He would attend church, 
the only place he could hear music, and then 
return and astonish the neighbors by playing 
the whole service from memory. 

When he was ten years old he joined the 
band (a day which he says still remains the 
proudest day of his life). He had heard the 


H BENNE HENTON, foremost saxophone solo- 
¢ ist of the world, is a real musician—a true 
artist. Under his magic touch this anomaly among 
musical instruments becomes the vehicle for the 
translation of wondrous melodies 


tunes they played and could play most of 
them from memory. The notes didn't 
mean much in his young life, but he had a 
good pair of lungs, nimble fingers and a 
tongue like a snake. Later he sold his prize 
possession, a pointer pup, for enough money 
to buy the first cantankerous clarinet he ever 
owned. The band wasn’t much, he says, 
but to him it was the grandest symphony 
orchestra, and he the most important mem- 
ber. It wasn't long before he became the 
local celebrity, and his services were sought 
after for miles around—and soon the name 
of the countryside wonder, H. Benne Hen- 
ton, became the main topic of conversation 
among the musicians of his state. 

People began to tell him he should get into 
the profession, and he began to think he 


was the eel’s hips. His parents objected, 
as they had planned he should be a lawyer, 
doctor or something else, but he decided his 
own fate by dashing away and joining a cir- 
cus band. Szys Benne: “By the way, that 
first season with a circus was just about the 
grandest season I ever experienced, and it 
taught me there were a lot of things about 
music I didn't know. The next season | 
joined Hi Henry's Minstrels, the following 
Vogel & Deming’s Minstrels, and at the 
close of the season I came to the conclusion 
that there was more to music than just play- 
ing in minstrel bands and orchestras—so 
I went to Chicago to study. 

“It -was then that my real study of music 
began. I can never forget my first lesson. 
I could play a lot of clarinet—had a pretty 
good tone and a world of execution; but | 
was just as liable to play a staccato passage 
legato as to play it right, and my style must 
have been terrible. My teacher lifted the 
veil. 1 became enthusiastic over the 
Thomas Orchestra concerts, climbed the 
stairs to the topmost gallery every Friday 
afternoon to drink in the glorious music they 
made. Then I went to hear singers and 
violinists. About this time | began to real- 
ize that one must get out of the chorus to 
amount to much in the music business, and 
to think how long I would have to live before 
I would get a chance to get into the Sousa 
Band or the Thomas Orchestra. Then | 
heard Knox Wilson play a saxophone. My 
mind was made up at once—I must play a 
saxophone. 

“At that time there was only one other 
saxophone player in Chicago. The knowl- 
edge I had of clarinet was fine as far as it 
went, but it did not go far enough on the 
saxophone, and so I began to map out my 
own course of study, using the singers and 
violinists as my guide. I figured if it was 
right for them to do certain things with their 
voices and strings it was all right for me 
to do them with the saxophone. I even 
studied voice to help me with expression and 
phrasing. 

“A year later Charles Wagner gave me a 
job with the Lulu Tyler Gates Company. 
I played a clarinet solo and a saxophone 
solo on each program. I was with Gates 
two seasons and the next he put me with 
Elma B. Smith. Between the Gates seasons 
I played with Weldon’s Band in Chicago. 
and following the Smith season I played with 
Kryl. The Kryl Band was my first real 
band engagement. Then I had a season 
under Morgan with Eva Bartlett Macey. 
following which I joined Pat Conway. | 
went to New York after the Conway en- 
gagement and was engaged by the Edison 
Company to make records. (The writer 
would like to add here (Continued on page 387) 
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The Modern Knights of Mail 


No other branch of the government service comes into such intimate 
daily touch with every household and every business establishment 
in the country as does the United States Postal Service 


MONG ll the postoffices of the 
A country, that at New York stands 
foremost in receipts, in volume of 
business and in strategic importance. The 
receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30 
last amounted to $54,089,023.99, and it is 
estimated that it receives, delivers and dis- 
patches approximately 14,700,000 pieces 
of mail daily, to dispose of which it employs 
an army of 16,000 men and women. The 
New York postoffice is not only important 
as serving the needs of the metropolis of the 
country, but on account of its strategic posi- 
tion as regards the exchange of mails with 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South America, 
its advantages as a distributing center for 
the metropolitan area of which it is the 
axis, and the link which it is between the 
East, the South and the West. At the head 
of this organization is Mr. Edward M. 
Morgan, who is the ideal man for the posi- 
tion, combining at once business sagacity, 
indefatigable industry, and, among post- 
masters of large offices, unrivaled experience 
in postal affairs. 

Mr. Morgan entered the service as far back 
as 1873, in the capacity of letter carrier, at 
the very foot of the ladder. Later he trans- 
ferred to the clerical ranks and gradually by 
industry, pluck and zeal worked his way up 
through all the ‘intervening supervisory 
grades until he was appointed postmaster 
by President Roosevelt. President Roose- 
velt’s appreciation of Mr. Morgan's services 
to the government was shared by President 
Taft who succeeded him, and he renominated 
him accordingly. During the regime of 
Mr. Burleson as Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Morgan was not reappointed, but upon Mr. 
Burleson’s retirement, and with Mr. Hard- 
ing’s election to the Presidency, he was 
appointed again, thus winning the distinc- 
tion of selection for this most important 
post from three different presidents, an 
honor which has not been enjoyed by any- 
one else in the history of the New York 
office for nearly a century. 

Mr. Morgan looks upon the postal service 
at New York as a great business institution, 
to be conducted along lines of efficiency and 
economy, and his conception was well set 
forth by him recently in an introductory 
to an issue of the “New York Postoffice 
Bulletin of Information,’ which is a publi- 
cation printed by the New York Postoffice 
for the purpose of disseminating postal 
information among the large users of the 
mail, and to enlist their co-operation with 
the government for a better mail service. 
This introductory reads as follows: 


There are few enterprisés in this city of the magni- 
tude of the New York postoffice. 

It is an organization of infinite detail, of com- 
plexities almost beyond comprehension, and calling 


DWARD M. MORGAN, Postmaster of New 
York City, entered the postal service in 1873 

as a letter-carrier. Sheer personal ability, plus 
indefatigable industry and tireless zeal, carried him 
steadily up the ladder of promotion, until President 
Roosevelt, recognizing his ability and fitness for this 
extremely important position, appointed him Post- 

master of the New York office 


for a co-ordination of effort for its successful opera- 
tion that taxes to the utmost man’s ability to carry 
on great undertakings by united action 

very letter that traverses its destined course 
must pass from hand to hand with rhythmic preci- 
sion, or there will be lost motion and inefficient 
service. 

In the multitude of items, each pursuing its own 
course, and these courses each passing the other in 
a bewildering maze of intricate weaving, there is a 
mesh that strains the powers of the human mind to 
picture, and which would become a hopeless tangle 
if those who control the movements failed in alac- 
rity, celerity, or dexterity. 

The postal service in this city harbors no dere- 
licts, offers no sinecures, but enlists its personnel 
for life and exacts from recruit and veteran alike 
eight hours, faithful, efficient service. 

Its receipts, collected literally cent by cent, ex- 
ceed in the year $54,000,000, and it stands among 
the postoffices of the country first in the volume of 
its business and in its importance to the postal 
system. 

It knows no rest; cone day, go day, week day, 
Sunday, holiday, it is ever active, ever alert, ever 
faithful and its service is offered alike on equal terms 
to the mighty and the humble 


Mr. Morgan has gathered around him in 
the chief executive positions a corps of postal 
experts, every one of whom is a veteran in 
experience. There is not a man among 
them who has not worked his way up the 
ladder rung by rung from the lowest level 
and against the keenest competition. 

Mr. Morgan's theory is that efficiency in 
the New York postoffice is a national con- 
cern, for the relation of the office to the rest 
of the postal system is so vital that patrons 
in the most remote parts of the country 
will be benefited or otherwise according to 
the standard maintained at New York. 
Further, that the industrial, financial, and 
social interests and relations of New York 
City are so vast and dependent so largely 
on postal efficiency that the best of these 
that can be provided should be secured— 
that the best, in fact, is none too good. 
It is in line with this policy that he has con- 
sistently urged the utilization of the pneu- 
matic tube system of mail conveyance be- 
tween the stations of the New York offices, 
and the frequent delivery of mail by the 
carriers. The pneumatic tube service was 
restored in part October 2, 1922, effecting 
the connection of the main office with the 
principal terminals ard the stations on the 
west sides of the city, with a spur to Brook- 
lyn, and Mr. Morgan looks forward to the 
rapid completion of the work essential to 
the opening of the remainder of the route 
connecting the main office with the East 
Side stations, thereby completing a circuit 
of double tubes with most of the principal 
stations of the city. The importance of the 
tubes will be better understood when it is 
known that one of the stations on the route 
has receipts as large as St. Louis, Missouri, 
another as large as Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, another as large as Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and numerous of these stations have 
receipts as large as many other of the largest 
offices in the country. 

Mr. Morgan's policy is one of consistent, 
persistent improvement, of advancing each 
day upon the achievement of the day before, 
and he has the faculty of enthusing those 
associated with him with the same ideals. 


* * * 


HARLES E. PASS, Harrisburg’s post- 
master, is some presider. He is one of 
those men who just know how to manage 
things. Mr. Pass was born in Harrisburg, 
the town which he now serves as postmaster 
He was educated in the public schools and 
has been an ardent and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of every movement for the better- 
ment of Harrisburg’s civic and educational 
institutions. 
At the early age of fourteen he left school 
and carved out his own future by hard work. 
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(CCSARLES E. PASS, Postmaster at Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania, is one of that city’s leading citi- 

zens, and active in its business life, municipal affairs, 

fraternal organizations and social activities. He 

was born in the city that he now serves in so import- 

ant a capacity, and has always been a prime mover 
in every project for its welfare 


He has spent the larger part of his life in the 
Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works. 
Starting as a boy, he gained the confidence 
of his superiors until he was promoted to a 
position of trust, requiring effective execu- 
tive ability 

Postmaster Pass served in the city council 
for four years, during which time he was the 
presiding officer of that body. He was ac- 
tively identified with the Schmidt Bakery 
of Harrisburg for a number of years, retain- 
ing his connection with this company in an 
advisory capacity, after his election to the 
office of Prothonotary of Dauphin County 
for one year. Mr. Pass is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and active in its 
affairs 

He was appointed Postmaster of Harris- 
burg by President Harding on January 20th, 
1922. He was later elected vice-president 
of the National Association of Postmasters 
He is an active member of the Improved 
Order of Red Men; Past Great Sachem of 
the Great Council of Pennsylvania; Great 
Senior Sagamore of the Great Council of the 
United States. At the Great Council Ses- 
sion in 1924 he will be elevated to the office 
of Great Incohonee, the highest office within 
the gift of the order, which has a membership 
of more than five hundred thousand 

It was evident at the meeting that every- 
body in Harrisburg seemed to know “‘Char- 
Pass as a “prince of good fellows, true- 
hearted and square.” He is never too busy 
to pass along a good word and do things for 
others. He is affectionately known in the 
Harrisburg office as ‘Chief,’ and as an ex- 
ponent of square dealing for his men, never 
hesitating to give credit for co-operation 
ind praise for their achievements. His 


ley 


work during the war as a member of the 
Loan Committee earned for Charles Pass 
the distinction of not only being postmaster, 
but one of the first citizens of Harrisburg, 
the capital city of Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


THE office of Postmaster has long been 

considered one of distinction in the good 
old state of Maine. When | heard my 
friends, William P. Gray, Arthur Staples, and 
many fellow-citizens, speak kindly of their 
postmaster at Lewiston, it indicated the 
supreme test. 

In Lewiston, Mr. William C. Bryant has 
proven a real postmaster. He was born in 
South Portland, but spent his early youth 
in Brunswick, where he graduated from high 
school. He entered Lewiston Business Col- 


lege and completed the course there. Ready 


ILLIAM C. BRYANT, Postmaster at Lewiston, 

Maine, is extremely popular, not only with 

the employees of the office, but its patrons as well, 

and a leader in the civic responsibilities of this 
wideawake and progressive town 


for a real business career, he entered the em- 
ploy of Morrell-Prince, retail shoe dealers. 
He began as a clerk, but soon had full charge 
of the financial affairs, and was with them 
at the time he was appointed postmaster 

He enlisted as a private in the 9th Com- 
pany, C. A. C.. of the Maine National 
Guard in 1911, serving through the different 
srades and reaching the rank of captain in 
1913. He was mustered in the Federal 
Service in 1917, and ser ed during the war, 
being stationed most o/ the time at Fort 
McKinley ' 

As president of the frst conference con- 
vention of postal employ zes held at Portland 
in September, he proved that the functions 
of a postmaster are not always confined to 
merely passing out the mail. He is popular 


with his employees and the patrons of the 
postoffice, and leader in civic responsibilities. 
What more can you ask of a postmaster? 

cd * *K 


WHEN Postmaster John W. Smith, of 
Detroit, Michigan, wanted a secre- 

tary, he called in a letter carrier who had 
lugged a sack for eleven years, and without 
asking about his politics, ability, etc., he 
wanted to know his first name. “All right. 
Steve, eleven years is longenough for you to 
carry mail. When you return from your 
annual vacation, just walk in here and hang 
up your hat. Now, all we are going to 
worry about is to see that the public receives 
service and the employees get a square deal.” 
That he has been successful in his admin- 
istration of the Detroit postoffice can be 
told in phrases and figures. No business or 
social meeting of the employees, large or 
small, is unattended by him when an invi- 
tation is forthcoming, and they are numer- 
ous. Swimming classes, tennis clubs and 
basket ball teams have been organized for 
the women employees. The first 8-team 
baseball league in this office has finished 
a successful season, the winning team being 
presented with the Postmasters cup. The 
bowling league was not complete until the 
Postmaster had a team of which he is cap- 
tain. Labor Day was celebrated with a 
barbecue and family picnic sponsored by the 
Chief, which was attended by employees and 
families to the number of 2.500, everybody 


Copyright by Odione, Detroit 


OHN W. SMITH, Postmaster of Detroit, Michi- 

gan, is the exponent of “‘A square deal for every 

man and woman in the Detroit postoffice.” He has 

instituted many innovations tending toward raising 

the standard of the morale of the employees, and is 

giving a markedly successful administration to this 
important office 
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having the time of their life. Rest bars are 
being installed which enable the distributors 
to be seated at their work. Saturday half 
holidays during the summer months for the 
clerks and carriers were instituted. Legal 
Aid Service has been established for the 
employees. 

The figures show that all this has been 
sood business. The first five months of his 
administration show an increase in postal 
receipts of $318,817.21 over the same 
months of the previous year, with a reduc- 
tion in expenditures of $45,425.93. In 
spite of the Saturday half holidays during 
the summer months, increased business was 
handled with five hundred hours less labor. 

Occupational pride is being revived 
through the service, and every letter carrier 
is a business agent of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. Why? Because the Postmaster is 
keeping the only promise made to employ- 
ees on his entrance to the postal service— 
“A square deal for every man and woman 
in the Detroit postoffice.”’ 


* * * 


YRACUSE is the hub of the State of 

New York. The State Fair is held 
there. The Postmaster at Syracuse plays 
an important part in this large distributing 
area, which takes in a large cluster of small 
cities and towns. 

Postmaster James McClusky is a real 
Scotchman. He was born in Port Glasgow, 





AMES McCLUSKY, Postmaster at Syracuse, 
New York, was born in the land of Burns, and 
is a Shining example of the splendid type of citizens 
that grand country has given to America. Like most 
Scots, he possesses hard-headed business acumen, 
and a conviction of civic responsibility that makes 
him not only a successful business man, but a valued 

member of the body politic 


Scotland, in 1865, but spent his early boy- 
hood on the rolling prairies of western Texas 
in the “Panhandle” district, and knows a 
real cowboy when he sees him off the screen. 

When he came to Syracuse in 1887, he was 
engaged as a wood pattern-maker. He soon 
became actively interested in political af- 
fairs, and was appointed State Factory 
Inspector in 1896, serving until 1902, when 
he accepted the appointment of Deputy 
Commissioner of Public Works for Syracuse. 
This office he held until January, 1909, 
when he resigned to accept a position as the 
Assistant Postmaster of Syracuse, and his 
promotion to the position of Postmaster of 
Syracuse was well deserved. 

Upon the enactment of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law of the State of New 
York, he was appointed to the position of 
referee in the State Department of Labor to 
hear and adjust workmen's claims for com- 
pensation. He rendered valuable service in 
that capacity, for in.1921 he was assigned 
to the adjustment of all death cases in the 
State of New York. 

He is a member of a large number of civic 
organizations, and, together with his three 
stalwart sons, has some sound ideas on the 
duties of citizens. He has given every 
public office the same efficient and conscien- 
tious managmement as he would his own 
business. At the State Meeting of the 
Postmasters Conference, held in Syracuse, 
he was the presiding officer and leading 
spirit of this state convention, evidencing 
his qualifications for leadership. 


*” * ok 


HE postmaster at Boston, Massachusetts, 

presides over the largest postal district 
in the United States. Twenty-three cities 
and towns, including the city of Boston, 
make up the district, which covers an area 
of two hundred and thirty-two square 
miles. There are seventy-eight stations and 
branches located within the Boston Postal 
District. 

Roland M. Baker was born in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, on April 30, 1865. After 
attending grammar and high schools, he 
entered the leather business at the age of 
seventeen and was so successful in his chosen 
field of endeavor that he organized the 
Morrill Leather Company’ when he was 
twenty-five years old. He was president 
and treasurer of that company for many 
years and retired from active business when 
he arrived at the age of forty. However, he 
is at the present time president of the 
Nathan D. Dodge Shoe Company, New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, which he organ- 
ized many years ago, but takes no active 
part in the business affairs of the company, 
excepting financial, as he devotes all of his 
time and energy to the postal service. 

When the United States became involved 
in the war, Uncle Sam in looking around for 
a successful business man to act as Special 
Agent of the War Trade Board in Boston, 
picked Mr. Baker for this extremely im- 
portant position, and during the entire period 
of the war, while his sons were in France, 
he served as the head of the War Trade 
Board here in Boston. While acting in 
that capacity he had complete charge of the 
imports and the exports of New England 
This position was one which obviously 
carried a tremendous responsibility and 


Rea M. BAKER, Postmaster of Boston, 
presides over the largest postal district in the 
United States. He takes a keen interest in the wel- 
fare of the forty-five hundred men and women 
employees in the seventy-eight stations and 
branches covering the two hundred and thirty-two 
square miles of area included in the Boston Postal 
District. His ambition is to give the patrons the 
very best service possible, and to that end he has 
instituted many improved methods of expediting 
the handling of the immense volume of mail for 
which the Boston postoffice acts as clearing house 


required a great deal of tact and diplomacy. 
but Mr. Baker handled the duties connected 
with it in such a way during those trouble- 
some times as to be highly commended by 
the business men of New England and the 
government officials at Washington. 

After about three years he concluded his 
duties as Special Agent of the War Trade 
Board, and, under the Presidential Order he 
took the Civil Service examination for 
Postmaster of Boston. and was appointed 
April 1. 1920. Since his appointment he 
has given from eight to ten hours’ work each 
day to the postal service, and feels just as 
interested in it as he did in his own business 

Mr. Baker takes a particularly keen inter- 
est in the welfare of the employees. He is 
always interested in making life a little more 
worthwhile living for the “other fellow,’ 
and it gives him real pleasure to be able to 
put a little more sunshine into the lives of 
postal employees and better their working 
conditions as much as he possibly can. 
That all of the forty-five hundred men and 
women whom he has under him appreciate 
his interest in them is evidenced by a letter 
which he recently received from the Secre- 
tary of the Boston Welfare Council, which 
is composed of the representatives of all 
the employees in the various branches of 
the service in this postal district, commend- 
ing him for his efforts in their behalf and 
affectionately referring to him as “The 
Man Who Cares.” 


(Continued on page 388 
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The Story of a Famous Store 


One of the largest and most beautiful stores in the United States is 
located where it might least be expected, “Down by the Rio Grande” 


NE would hardly expect to find one of the 
largest and most beautiful stores in the 
United States down on the Mexican border, 

but it is a fact and easily verified by a visit to the 
store or by the thousands of tourists and trav- 
elers who annually pass through this quaint and 
interesting city; a city that still suggests Mex- 
ico, but is very much of a cosmopolitan city, 
though thoroughly Americanized. 

But the most important part of the firm of 
A. Deutz & Brother is not the beautiful store of 
brick and steel, the great show windows and 
mammoth stock enclosed in glass or otherwise 


HE LATE J. DEUTZ, Laredo merchant prince 
and banker, who created for his city and state 

the greatest international wholesale hardware 
and implement firm in the Southwest. The bulk of 
this firm’s business is in Mexico, and the founder, 
who was one of the greatest business executives in 
Texas, was the first to vision commercial oppor- 

tunities in the Southern Republic 


arranged so as to be seen from the mezzanine 
floor, though these features alone entitle it to be 
referred to as the Pride of Laredo. This is not 
so much the story as much as the character of 
the man who founded the business over forty 
years ago. The real story is that the late J. 
Deutz came to this country as a young but am- 
bitious foreigner and became one of the greatest 
merchants and builders of one of our own great 
states; that he extended our commerce into the 
remotest sections of Mexico and that he influ- 
enced southwest Texas as few others have. He 
did this and more. He left such a name and 
reputation for the highest character in business 
and as a citizen that it was easy for his sons to 
perpetuate his name and institution; and in 
saying this it is not meant to detract from their 


credit, because they have enlarged and expanded 
the business to more than double its former 
volume. 

Mr. J. Deutz was born, in Coblenz-on-the- 
Rhine and came to this country when he was 
twenty-one. Reaching New York, he found 
work in a hardware store where he was employed 
for two years. A little later, or in 1850, he re- 
moved to San Antonio, Texas, and engaged in 
business on his own account. Seeing the possi- 
bilities for American goods in Mexico, he was 
among the first of our business men to visit that 
country; and in those days of almost certain 
death and Indian massacres these excursions 
required nerve. 

This was before the days of the railroad and 
the trips were made overland, eleven months 
being required for the journey. On more than 
one occasion Mr. Deutz was attacked by Indians 
and robbed, one time being beaten and left for 
dead. Finding his way to a ranch house, he 
was given treatment and food and nursed back 
to life. A rather remarkable feature about this 
particular robbery was that he lost his watch— 
which was returned to him five years later. 

Mr. Deutz located in Laredo in 1879, where 
he lived until a few years ago, but he continued 
his business affairs almost up to the time of his 
death. He was known the entire length of the 
Mexican border as a man of honor and character, 
and as a result he enjoyed the confidence of the 
business leaders of the United States and Mex- 
ico. He developed a large exporting business 
with the latter country, which his sons have 
retained and increased. In addition to his 
mercantile interests, Mr. Deutz was interested 
in other financial enterprises, principally the 
Laredo National Bank, which he helped to 
organize and which he served as president for 
many years. 

As a business man and hardware merchant, 
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HE store of A. Deutz & Brother, Laredo, Texas, 


HARLES DEUTZ, of Laredo, Texas, now the 

active head of the firm of A. Deutz & Brother, 

who has already perpetuated and expanded the 

international business established by his father in 

1879. Mr. Deutz is a foremost authority on inter- 
national trade and exports 


especially the latter, Mr. Deutz was one of the 

ablest in the Southwest; and it was his keen 

business insight that enabled him to pioneer the 
Continued on page 386 





is said to be one of the most beautiful and complete 


herdware stores in the world. This store is known among tourists as well as the trade as one of the 
outstanding features of the city of Laredo 
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The Boy Scouts of America 


An organization that has for more than a decade 
been developing the morale of American boyhood 


T makes one feel like a veteran to realize 
that he was around when the Boy Scout 
idea was crystallizing. It was in Wash- 

ington-that | first met the young man who 
was ablaze with the idea and who started in 
the work with the flush of a crusader on his 
cheek. 

James E. West, Chief Scout Executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America, is the presiding 
genius of Scouting in this country, the leader 
of over a half million boys and men privi- 
leged to wear the Scout uniform and pledged 
to the keeping of the Scout oath and law, 
the former of which reads: 

On my honor | will do my best: 

1. Todo my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout Law: 

2. To help other people at all times: 

3. To keep myself physically strong. men- 
tally awake and morally straight. 





AMES E. WEST, Chief Scout Executive of the 

Boy Scouts of America since 1910, was once an 

inmate of the Washington City Orphan Asylum. He 

worked his way through business high school and 

later graduated from the law school of the National 

University. He has for many years been identified 
with welfare work for needy children 


The growth of Scouting makes a pictur- 
esque story. The movement began on a 
small scale and was first incorporated under 
laws of District of Columbia, February 8. 
1910, which date is officially observed na- 
tionally as the Boy Scout birthday. This 
year the thirteenth birthday is to be marked 
by the completion of the drive for 100,000 
new boy members. , 

It soon became evident that the movement 
was too big a thing to be limited to a certain 
locality or a small scope. A group of men 
met in New York to plan the movement on 
a national scale. Among this group were 
Colin H. Livingstone of Washington (one of 
the original incorporators of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and its first and only president), 
still holding office after thirteen years; 
Daniel Carter Beard (from whose Boy 
Pioneers Baden Powell himself says he took 
freely when planning the Scout program), 
veteran boy worker and outdoor man: 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Jacob Riis, Edgar 
M. Robinson, Luther H. Gulick, Lee F. 
Hanmer, George D. Pratt (treasurer for 


thirteen years) and James E. West, Execu- _ 


tive Secretary, later Chief Scout Executive. 

These men and others associated with 
them gave themselves to the task of organ- 
izing Scouting for American boys, on a 
democratic basis, with a program adapted 
to the needs of every boy over twelve, rich 
or poor, from city or country, of whatever 
class or creed or parentage. 

Already Scouting was spreading like a 
forest fire throughout the country, troops 
springing up here and there and everywhere. 
The chief difficulty being, as Mr. West 
recently said in addressing a group of Scout 
executives, in keeping the thing from grow- 
ing too fast to take proper root, “trying to 
go slowly, because we were so vitally con- 
cerned lest a mistake be made in the founda- 
tion, lest we should fail in our appeal to the 
country as a whole,” and meet the needs of a 
few, instead of all boys, everywhere. 

Those months of foundation laying make 
a story of disinterested service and devotion 
and sacrifice on the part of those early 
builders of Scouting, that is none the less 
heroic, because offered so gladly and freely 
for the sake of American boyhood, for which 
these men counted no effort too great. 

There was personal sacrifice all along the 
line, and self-dedication, but perhaps the 
most striking example of this sacrifice and 
dedication is the case of James E. West 
himself, who gave up his law practice and 
threw himself, January 1, 1911, heart and 
soul into the service of Scouting, bringing to 
the work not only a remarkable executive 
genius, but a high and consecrated vision 
which combine to make him an ideal leader. 

It is interesting always to see how a 


man’s boyhood and youth will fit him for 
his life calling. In the case of Mr. West 
his preparation is exceptionally striking. 
Left an orphan at an early age, com- 
mitted to a “home,” it is not strange that 


Corn H. LIVINGSTONE, the first and only 

President of the Boy Scouts of America, still 

holding that office after thirteen years of service to 
the organization 


he became a crusader for youth, especially 
under-privileged youth. Physically handi- 
capped and overcoming that physical handi- 
cap by sheer will and purpose, he is a doubly- 
fitted leader for a movement that places due 
emphasis on physical health and _ fitness, 
insists on outdoor life. obedience to the laws 
of health, the unending effort to make mind 
and body co-ordinate—a sane mind in a 
sound body. 

Early placed in a position of leadership 
in the orphanage, he learned how to handle 
boys, and men, too, for that matter. A great 
executive was in training in that institution, 
though perhaps nobody suspected it. 

As he grew up, studying law in night 
school, and finally admitted to the bar, Mr. 
West never lost sight of-his mission as a 
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leader of youth. He ran one of the biggest 
and most successful Sunday-schools ever 
organized in Washington, was Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A.. and early vitally interested 


ANIEL CARTER BEARD, Scout Commissioner of the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, is a veteran 

in all forms of outdoor life and woodcraft, and a noted in- 
structor of boys in the lore of fields and woods and streams 


in playground work, so much so in fact that 
it was largely due to his personal efforts that 
the playground work of the city of Washing- 
ton was established on a permanent basis. 
by Act of Congress, at a time when interest in 
the work was waning end the whole project 
was about to be abandoned. 

While still a young man, he was suffi- 
ciently well known as a worker for happier, 
better childhood, to be invited by the 
Delineator to take charge of its Child Rescue 
Campaign, as a result of which over two 
thousand homeless children were placed in 
good homes 

This, in turn, led to Mr. West's taking the 
initiative in getting Theodore Roosevelt- 
then President of the United States—to call 


what was officially known as “The White 
House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children,” of which conference Judge Ben 
B. Lindsay said, “It has done more than 
any one single cause in my ten years’ 
experience in work for children to em- 
phasize the importance of that work 
and bring it to public attention, clinch- 
ing reforms that would have been de- 
layed many years‘but for this splendid 
gathering. And James E. West was 
the author of this “bright idea’, as he 
has been the author of many another 
bright idea for helping boys and girls 
to their birthright of happiness, health 
and wise, loving leadership. 

It was in 1911 that Mr. West 
definitely took the helm of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and has been steer- 
ing it through seas, calm or otherwise 
—for there have been both kinds— 
always practical, getting things done 
in a big way, but also always a vis- 
ioner, always seeing the idea behind 
the activity. 

Training for citizenship manhood, 
“physically strong, mentally awake.” 
is Mr. West's hobby, and Scouting 
being a movement pre-eminently dedi- 
cated to this very thing, he is splen- 
didly fitted for his leadership. 

He has the big vision always. He 
is proud, as well he may be, of this 
magnificent movement which has pros- 
pered so finely under his leadership. 
He is proud of that half a million boys 
that the National Records of the Boy 
Scouts of America will show on its 
thirteenth birthday. But he never 
loses sight or thought of those other 
eight million boys outside of Scouting, who 
also need leadership, purposeful activity, 
guidance, opportunity for self-development. 
For years now he has gone about preaching 
the necessity of uniform school attendance 
laws, of the gathering of facts as to the 
youth of the nation. Constantly he ham- 
mers away, telling every audience he ad- 
dresses that fine as it is for our country to 
spend so much time and effort and money 
on conserving and developing its natural 
resources, that it would be an even finer 
thing to expend as much time, effort and 
money on conserving and developing that 
even more vital resource, our American 
youth. He insists that the public must be 
awakened to this demand. 


7) 


Somebody has called Mr. West a great 
“practical crusader." The phrase fits him 
admirably. He loves his work, as the leader 
of a great army of boys dedicated to clean, 
fine, happy, serviceable living, true to God 
and country, ready to save life, to be helpful 
to all people, to be cheerful and kind and 
brave and loyal. 

He would be the last to claim all the credit 
for the phenomenal success and growth of 
Scouting. He would tell you that Scouting 
has prospered for two reasons, first, because 
it is a vital, splendid thing in itself, a thing 
boys love and find worthwhile: second, 
because of the loyal, consecrated service of 
the volunteer leaders in the movement, the 


EORGE D. PRATT has been for thirteen years 
Treasurer of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, being one of the original group 
of far-visioned men who at the inception of the 
movement were able to realize its vast possibilities 
for good in the everyday life of American boyhood 


Scoutmasters and assistant Scoutmasters, 
and the others who stand close to the boys 
in a relation of wise, helpful, friendly, big 
brotherhood, living four-square themselves 
to the ideals of the Oath and Law, which is 
the heart of Scouting. 


The Story of a Famous Store 


Continued from page 384 


way in building up a large Mexican business in 
export trade 

He was the trusted friend and adviser of each 
administration, and on account of his high pres- 
tige and personal honor was able to control this 
business even up to this time. At the time of his 
death Mr. Deutz was easily Laredo’s First Citi- 
zen, prominent in all the civic, financial, and de- 
velopment affairs of his city. His only fraternal 
connection was his membership in the Masonic 
lodge 

Mr. Deutz will be remembered as probably 
one of the greatest merchants of Texas, though 
he would have been a conspicuous success any- 
where. He so impressed his character on all 
who knew him that his business grew and 


prospered and has continued to do so under the 
management of his sons, who are of the same 
type and executive ability. 

The business is now known as A. Deutz and 
Brother, wholesale jobbers and exporters of hard- 
ware, vehicles, implements, plumbing and house 
furnishings. The active executive now is Mr. 
Charles Deutz, who has been notably successful. 
Under his direction the new Deutz building was 
constructed and the firm is now known as the 
finest hardware establishment in the United 
States. This is not the verdict of local people, 
but of traveling men and others who are familiar 
with similar stores in other cities. The store has 
a frontage of one hundred and fifty feet, with large 
show windows the entire length. No other store 


in Texas has as much space for this purpose 
Another feature of the store is that practically 
the entire stock is enclosed within glass cases. 
Of course this does not apply to the heavy items, 
which are so arranged as to be seen from the 
mezzanine floor where the offices are located. In 
fact the entire stock representing probably a 
quarter of a million dollars can be seen from this 
position. In artistic arrangement, light, air, 
ventilation, and convenience, there is nothing to 
approach the Deutz store outside of New York 
and possibly Chicago. It is such a show place 
that visitors to Laredo do not consider their trip 
to that city complete until they have visited the 
Duetz store. It is a model store and would prove 
an inspiration to any merchant. 
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A SOUL SOB 


or 


I WISH I KNEW 


WISH I knew how wicked I could be, 
And still escape through all eternity 
My punishment deserved, and go scot free. 
I wish I knew. 


| wish I knew where rich men get their gold 

So I could go with spirit just as bold 

And steal and steal, by conscience uncontrolled. 
I wish I knew. 


| wish I knew where poets pinch their stuff, 
So I could go and play the same old bluff 
And still escape the public’s hot rebuff. 

I wish I knew. 


| wish I knew how lawyers cheat and lie, 

Yet innocently look you in the eye; 

Except for fear of shame the same /’d try. 
I wish I knew. 


| wish I knew how merchants buy and sell 

With gains so great that figures cannot tell, 

And yet escape the red hot flames of hell. 
I wish I knew. 


I wish I knew how some men get their fame, 
Selling their souls to win a public name, 
I'd ask the Lord to let me do the same. 

I wish I knew. 


I wish I knew how wicked I could be, 

And still escape through all eternity 

My punishment deserved, and go scot free, 
I wish I knew. 


What’s more, ’tis true 
You wish you knew— 
You know you do. 
Adieu! Adieu! 
William C. Crawford 


The Story of the 


Saxophone 


that Mr. Henton made the first success- 
ful saxophone record ever turned out). I 
stayed in New York all winter and when 
I got broke I would call them up and go 
down and make a record. Then there was 
no more recording until I had spent what 
they had paid me. 

“| attended the Metropolitan Opera reli- 
giously. At that time one could buy stand- 
ing room for a dollar—I didn't mind stand- 
ing. I also attended numerous recitals, etc. 
The rest of my career is pretty,much public 
property. I have never desecrated my art, 
and have never ‘jazzed. To me music is a 
sacred thing and not to be burlesqued. 
Every success I have enjoyed has been 
earned, and pull has never gotten me any 
place, because I have never had any. My 
five years as reed expert in the C. G. Conn 
factory was an education which has been of 
much service.” 

The writer would further state that H. 
Benne Henton became a fixture with Con- 
ways Band, and few programs were ever 
given on which he did not play a solo. His 
transcontinental tour as soloist with Sousa, 
two years ago, was a veritable triumph. Last 
winter's engagement with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, under Strauss, was 
undoubtedly the pinnacle of his success, as 
well as the highest recognition the saxo- 
phone has ever received. 

Today H. Benne Henton is considered, 


Continued from page 380 
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Expansion 


A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years—put- 
ting into operation a million 
new routes of talk, and a cor- 
responding increase in all inter- 
vening facilities such as switch- 
boards, cable and long distance 
lines. 


No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because 
the telephone is so useful—the 
demand for service keeps grow- 
ing greater. 


The growth of telephone de- 


mand in the United States is 
greater than the growth of 
population. 
growth. An increasing per- 
centage of the population is 
seeking telephone service. 


It is an intensive 


The Bell System is providing 
for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and_sta- 
tions—and more subscribers. 
The American people require 
the best service. The best 
service means the most compre- 
hensive service, not only for the 
necessities of to-day, but for 
the necessities of the future. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


by those who know. unquestionably the 
greatest living artist on the saxophone. If 
you have heard the scintillating brilliancy 
of Heifitz on the violin and the wonderful 
dignity of Casals on the ‘cello, and the liquid 
tones of Galli-Curci’s superb voice, you can 
visualize the matchless artistry of Henton; 
as he is a composite of all these artists. If 
you want the red fire of brilliant execution— 
he has it: if you want the seductive tone 
quality—he has it: and if you wish the 
personal magnetism of artistic phrasing and 
style—he has that, too. I know of several 
soloists who have one of these attributes, 


but I know of no other man who has them 
all as has H. Benne Henton. 

When Richard Strauss came over here 
last year his musical scores called for four 
saxophones. and he selected Mr. Henton, not 
only to fill first chair, but to personally 
select the other members of the quartet. 
To those who consider the saxophone only 
a novelty I would suggest they get some of 
Mr. Henton’s phonograph records and study 
them. It is such men as he who are putting 
the instrument on the plane it deserves and 
helping to counteract the head-stand musi- 
cians who can make it giggle-and snort. 
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The Modern Knights of 


Mail Continued from page 383 


At the time he took office as Postmaster 
the cost of shoes was very high. He con- 
ceived the idea of starting for the post- 
office employees a shoe store where they 
would be able to buy their shoes and their 
children’s shoes at cost, and with the assist- 
ance of a mutual friend in the shoe manu- 
facturing business, he was able to put the 
plan in operation. He also installed 4 
cafeteria in the Boston Postoffice for the 
benefit of the employees, and the popu- 
larity of the prices and the food is attested 
to by the fact that from six to seven hun- 
dred employees patronize the lunch room 
each day. The shoe store is run by a retired 
letter carrier, and none of the employees of 
the restaurant are connected with the postal 
service, as all Postoffice employees must give 
eight hours service each day to their official 
duties. 

Mr. Baker is very anxious to give the 
patrons the best possible postal service. 
He is continually thinking of new methods 
which may be adopted for the improvement 
of the service and always appreciates any 
suggestions which are offered him by the 
men. He gives his personal attention to 
any complaints that may be received regard- 
ing the postal service; studies them care- 
fully, and when necessary consults the 
supervisor who has charge of the particular 
branch of the postal service to which the 
complaint relates to see that every effort 
possible may be made to have the necessary 
corrective action taken. His desire of con- 
tinuing to be postmaster is based upon the 
fact of whether or not the patrons and the 
employees are satisfied with the way he 
conducts the office. 

Mr. Baker is very happy in serving under 
the direction of Postmaster-General Hubert 
Work and First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral John H. Bartlett, and is anxious at all 
times to co-operate with both of these 
gentlemen. He knows that his chiefs are 
tireless in their efforts to conduct the post- 
office for the best interests of the country 
and the postal employees themselves, and 
that the responsibilities of the officials in 
Washington, in view of the financial condi- 
tion of the country, are tremendous. 


A Reminder of Andrew Jackson 


ON the subscription books of the Na- 

TIONAL MAGAZINE we found the name 
“Andrew Jackson.” On investigation we 
learned that this is none other than Andrew 
Jackson the fourth, living in sunny Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Jackson has gathered much 
material concerning his forebearer and is 
preparing a book. We find him an enthu- 
siastic reader of the NaTIONAL. He has 
kindly provided our readers with a glimpse 
at “Old Hickory” from original letters and 
documents—clippings yellow with age—that 
reflect those days when men fought hard and 
talked straight to the point. 

Andrew Jackson, seventh President of the 
United States, was “of the people.” Born 
in North Carolina, in 1767 he grew up in the 
midst of frontier troubles and in the shadow 
of the Revolutionary War. Left alone in 
the world at the age of fourteen, he became 
in turn saddle-maker, lawyer and planter. 
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“Old Hickory” was ever a fighter. When 
the Indians had not yet yielded their hunt- 
ing grounds to the white man, when the 
people were so turbulent that the represen- 
tatives of the law were at open war with 
them, when the neighboring counties of 
North Carolina were almost in a state of 
anarchy, Andrew Jackson, as a public prose- 
cutor in Tennessee, was the general of the 
advancing army of civilization. 

In the War of 1812, Andrew Jackson, Gen- 
eral of the Militia, fought the battles of his 
country, and won distinction at New Orleans 
and in Florida. 

When President Jackson decided that the 
Bank of the United States was an enemy 
of democracy, it fell before the cannon of 
his oratory. “The deposits will not be 
removed,” he declared, “nor the bank 


rechartered. This monster of power and 
corruption must die—the power it possesses 
would destroy our government in a few years. 
Its present course now convinces all honest 
men that it never ought to have been and 
must be put down at the end of its charter. 
I have it chained—the monster must perish! 
Though he attacked this bank with vigor. 
Andrew Jackson had the Scotchman’s sixth 
sense—thrift. He frowned on large expendi- 
tures and paid off much of the national debt 
“Save your money and thrive, or reap the 
price in poverty and disgrace,” said Andrew. 
Were he not of Irish ancestry we might 
call him “canny.” A friend in a letter to him 
speaks of his efforts to repress “that wild, 
wild spirit of gambling. . . . Men who two 
years ago possessed ample, yes, immense 
fortunes, are now bankrupt from speculation 
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in stocks. Is there any difference between 
such reverses and those of the card table 
or the dice box?” 

Vehemently he denounced those who 
were “endeavoring by a system of log-roll- 
ing, intrigue and management to thwart the 
will of the majority, and by long and useless 
speeches to weary out Congress.” 

In strange contrast is the singularly 
pathetic picture of him that is found in an 
old clipping from the National Republican. 
“It was a soul-rendering sight to see the old 
veteran whose head was whitened by the 
hardships he had endured for his country 


bending over the lifeless body of an affec- | 


tionate wife, whose death was hastened by 
the cruelty of those whose rights he had so 
nobly defended.” 

No administrator was ever more popular 
in his day than “Old Hickory.” “He is one 
of us.” “He thinks just as we do,” were 
popular cries. “He is not proud, and does 
not care for style, but only for plenty of 
what is sound, strong and good.” 

His following was intense and enduring. 
Tradition obtains that there are Democrats 
living who are still voting for Andrew 
Jackson. 
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What One French Girl Thinks About 
Roosevelt 


Epitor’s Note.—There comes occasion- 
ally to the desk of the busy editor a contri- 
bution from some reader of the NATIONAL 
MaGaZINE that tempts him for a brief time 
to lay aside all other matters and give to it 
his whole attention. The brief essay that 
follows is one of those exceptional contribu- 
tions, because it seems to him that it ex- 
presses in a few well-chosen words, a most 
lofty appreciation of the true meaning of 
patriotism. 

This essay upon a great American was 
written by a French girl who is studying 
for a B. A. degree in literature at Boston 
University. The editor of the NATIONAL 
feels that the chances for her attaining the 
goal of her ambition are very bright. 


AN ESSAY ON THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
PATRIOTISM 


I THINK the great love Roosevelt had for 

America came out of the very strength of his 
nature, not out of any inconsistent desire to be 
termed ‘‘The Great American.” Is it any weak- 
ness, pray, to be wrought on by exquisite music, 
to feel its wondrous harmonies searching the 
subtlest windings of the soul, the delicate fibres 
of life where no memory can penetrate, and bind- 
ing together one’s whole being, past and present, 
in one unspeakable vibration—melting you in 
one moment with all the tenderness, all the love 
that has been scattered through the toilsome 
years, concentrating in one emotion of heroic 
courage or resignation all the hard-learnt lessons 
of self-renouncing sympathy, blending present 
joy with past sorrow, and present sorrow with 
past joy? For the beauty of true patriotism is 
like music—what can one say more? 


MAN 


Into noble words and deeds he put his feelings 
and views of democracy and patriotism. The 
sight and memory of his country and duty as 
an American moved him deeply, touching the 
springs of all love and tenderness, all faith and 
courage within him. How could he imagine 
narrowness, selfishness, hardness within her, his 
country? He created the minds he believed in 
out of his own, which was large, unselfish, noble 
and tender. With his mind full of happy visions, 
in which the image of America, as he dreamed 
and hoped she might be, he smiled over plans 
for strengthening and protecting her against 
just such a time as the World War led us through 

which he foresaw and of which he warned 
America, and at which Americans laughed 
Calculations as to the training of an army for a 
time of need was a favorite scheme for the 
strengthening of his peculiar kind of iron girder 

-for Roosevelt was a fighter. His enthusiasm 
lay in those things; and our love is inwrought 
in our enthusiasm as electricity is inwrought in 
the air, exalting its power by a subtle presence 


THE 


His Lire 

His life was an example that all men marking 
his footsteps in the sands of Time would do well 
to follow. A noble and generous friend, a kind 
and loving husband and father, whose throne 
was his hearthstone, whose kingdom was his 
home; a true brother to the brotherhood of his 
fellowmen, a citizen, a soldier, a man among men, 
an American among Americans, whose high 
principles, unflagging zeal and love of country, 
honor, and brotherhood, places him beyond the 
ordinary run of men. The “Great American’ 
he is truly and justly mamed. Pray ve that 
others as noble, as good, as generous, as far- 
seeing, may come to bless his land, with their 
wisdom and goodness of heart, and have his 


power to awaken in their countrymen the grand 
and eternal fire of patriotism, and to build upon 
the foundation of noble hearts a grand and 
mighty nation. 


TuHoucuts AT His GRAveE 


Patriotism has an expression beyond and above 
the one man’s soul that it clothes, as the words 
of genius have a wider meaning than the thought 
that prompted them. It is more than a man’s 
patriotism that moves us in a man’s character. 
It seems to be a far-off mighty love that has come 
near to us, and made speech for itself there. The 
large, unselfish, tender nature moves us by some- 
thing more than the loyalty of country, by its 
close kinship with all we have known of tender- 
ness and peace. The noblest nature sees the 
most of this impersonal expression in patriotism. 
And for this reason the noblest nature is often 
the most blinded to the character of his country- 
men, of the one country that this loyalty clothes. 


His RestTiNG PLACE 


Simplicity itself is the small God’s Acre where 
Roosevelt sleeps his last long sleep. So rural is 
the spot where he lies, one might easily pass by 
his resting place and never for a moment dream 
a great man lay sleeping there the sacred sleep 
of death—a leader in America’s history, one of 
the few immortal names in a great nation that 
was not born to die. Think of it! No stately 
monument, no flag of glory marks the spot—just 
a small graveyard scarcely an acre in size, lying 
upon a sloping hillside, unkept and uncared for 
in its aspect to the keen eye of the visitors who 
come from all parts of the world to the grave 


of this noble man—a grave marked with a simple 
slab of stone, surrounded by an iron fence, six 
feet high—a grave covered with flowers, from 
the humble offering of a single rose to the most 
imposing wreath—after all, a grave in keeping 
with his request and ideals, for this great and 
noble man loved all that was beautiful and simple 
in life. 
Marion G. Gopvette. 
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On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 
Beautiful Biscayne Bay 


Dedicated to the Comfort and Pleasure of a Superior Clientele 


Fire-Proof 
Every Recreation 


Now Under Construction 


Unsurpassed Golf 
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Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
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THE MAJOR WRITES AN ESSAY ON 
WHISKERS 


WHISKERS are appendages which grow on 
the faces of cats, dogs, goats and men— 
and sometimes on countesses. They come in all 
colors of the rainbow. Sometimes one color only 
will appear on a single subject, sometimes all 
colors will come on a single (or married) subject. 
Sometimes they grow in all directions, sometimes 
only hanging down, sometimes turning up. 
Often they hide the face of the subject—often 
they only hide what was intended to be a face. 
They are greatly sought after by barbers, 
mattress makers and mop manufacturers. Many 
times ladies look admiringly at a healthy crop of 
whiskers adorning the face of a man with a feel- 
ing of envy, wishing that they were on the top 
of their own heads. With men, the growth of 
whiskers sometimes attain several feet in length 
and serve as excellent napkins, soup strainers 
and depositaries for tobacco juice, whipped 
cream and other edibles. Whiskers on goats 
seldom become so profuse in their growth, there- 
fore it is never very difficult to recognize a goat. 
Cats and dogs have whiskers, so that they can 
smell a rat. Most women have no whiskers, and 
yet they can “‘smell a rat” a mile away, which 
Proves that the dog and cat have not gained by 
having the whiskers wished on them. In the 
early ages of civilization it was not deemed 
Proper to go without whiskers, that is, unless 
you owned a shirt. In that way they served as 
an economizer for our ancestors. In the early 


days as now they were invariably used by sea 
Captains to test the wind pressure (of the voy- 
Clergymen quite often use them, as it 
gives them something to chew on. 


agers). 


Married men 


of the present age very seldom use them, as they 
offer no defense, when once grabbed by an irate 
wife, at 3 A.M. 

The wearing of whiskers has its advantages, 
which are offered to those who desire to escape 
the vengeance of the law—also barber’s itch. 
It is often the ambition of young men to wear 
whiskers to make them have an older appear- 
ance. This idea fades before thirty is reached. 
College professors use whiskers to give them 
dignity and to create within the mind of the 
student the idea that he is looking directly into 
the face of Socrates, Plato or some other 
philosopher. 

A great many French women wear an abbre- 
viated form of whiskers on their chin, because 
they cannot be worn on the top of the cerebel- 
lum Whiskers have been known to cause wars 
—in families. When three-year-old Willy, in a 
fit of jealous rage severs the hirsute adornment 
of pussy and is about to be punished, the inter- 
ference of whisker-less father (he never acts as 
an arbitrator, if he has a brush), usually results 
in the principal cause being forgotten and no 
indemnity claimed. Whiskers are also given to 
rats to smell cats, dogs and cheese. This often 
gets them in a trap. Whiskers come in two 
grades, fine and coarse. The fine are coarser 
than the finest and the coarse are finer than the 
coarsest. Whiskers can be trimmed and so can 
the wearer. The trimming of whiskers gains 
nothing, as the barber’s bill is just the same for 
trimming as removal. The principal style of 
whisker is known as the Van Dyke—the name 
being patented by Herman Van Dyke, the dis- 
coverer of Old Dutch Cleanser, who used them 
to test the merits of his invention. 
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A New Invention for the 


DEAF 


The Vactuphone 


Invention of EARL C. HANSON 


Through the amplification of tone waves by this wonder- 
ful device, we can listen to sounds which no human ears 
even those normal and healthy, have heard since the world 
began. In the same manner, we whose sense of hearing 
has been sub-normal can now, without effort, hear sounds 
heretofore detected only by the perfect ear. 


The Vactuphone is the first and only hearing instrument 
using the vacuum tube, the amplifying device that made 
the wireless telephone possible. 


“At last the ideal hearing aid,”’ say hundreds of satisfied 
users. 


“T have used the Vactuphone about four months. Have 
also used two other makes of earphones during the past 
three years. Am pleased to report that I get better satis- 
faction by use of the Vactuphone than any other instru- 
ment I have used.” 


Call for demonstration or write for descriptive matter. 


GLOBE PHONE MFG. COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory: READING, MASS. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia 
Chi Los Angel Washington Clevela 
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A Super-smooth 
Pen 
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LD cannot match the 

classic beauty of the 
black- tipped, lacquer-red 
Parker Duofold Pen whose 
super-smooth, native Irid- 
ium point is guaranteed 25 
years for mechanical per- 
fection and wear. 


Even those who would 
never carry a fountain pen 
before have become the 
most enthusiastic Duo- 


fold fans. 


Its over-size barrel holds 
a long-distance ink supply. 
Its “Press-Button” filler is 
as easy to work as a kodak 
is to snap. Its classic sym- 
metry and scientific bal- 
ance poise the hand and 
give it a steady swing. 

It is mighty poor business to car- 
ry an old-fashioned fountain pen if 
you can afford the Parker Duofold. 

Any dealer will let you have one 
on 30 days’ trial. Money back if 
you're willing to part with your 
pen at the end of this test. Stop at 
the first pen counter you come to. 
Only make sure the name “Geo. S. 
Parker"’ is imprinted on the barrel, 
and you'll not be disappointed. 


THE PARKER PEN CoO. 


Manufacturers also of 
Parker “Lucky Lock” Pencils 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 

NEW YORK «CHICAGO*SAN FRANCISCO 


Duofold Jr. $5 Ledy Dusteld $5 
Same except for size ith ring 
for chatelaine 


H. BENNE HENTON 


Recognized among musicians and such Bandmasters as 
John Phillip Sousa and Patrick Conway as 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
SAXOPHONE SOLOISTS 


If not the greatest in actual high-class solo playing 


Uses and Most Heartily Endorses 
the Celebrated 


Conn Saxophones 


Mr. Henton has been soloist with many concert organizations and soloist 
with John Phillip Sousa and Patrick Conway Bands for a number of years, 
where he won the highest laurels through his most artistic interpretation 
and rendition of the most masterly solo numbers. 

Mr. Henton is credited with being in a class by himself as a Saxophonist, and is not identified 
with the usual so-called “jazz” artist in any musical sense, although his ability would naturally 
make him a star of the first magnitude in that style of Saxophone playing. 

Mr. Henton was especially engaged by the great Strauss last season to perform the saxo- 

hone parts in the Symphonies, which the latter directed, and which were played by the 
Phila delphia Symphony Orchestra. His work was highly commended. 


The Saxophone is a high class instrument, its tone more nearly resembles the human 
voice than any other; for that reason is the premier wind reed instrument of the day. 


READ MR. HENTON’S LETTER 
C. G. Conn, Ltp. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen :— 

During my career I have had occasion many times to try various and all makes of Saxo- 
phones, and particularly those of today. My appreciation of any good instrument would natur- 
ally cause my admiration of such regardless of its make. I am sure my friends will credit me 
with fairness in judgment. 

In order to more fully impress you with this fact, let me state that I played a foreign make 
for quite a few years ere I found the Conn Saxophone superior and sufficiently so to cause me to 
make the change to Conn, although a number of my friends were strong Conn boosters during 
that time. 

But today—yes, today and for quite a few years back, you have been making the very finest 
and best saxophones of all time. I am positive and believe that I have reason to say that there 
is no saxophone made today THAT IN ANY WAY APPROACHES THE CONN. 

I refer to the greatly superior scale of the Conn; the expansion of the taper branches by 
hydraulic pressure insuring perfect interior walls for sound wave travel; the drawn sockets 
which insure against leaks; the rolled edge of sockets for perfect and easy rest for pads which 
protect and give longer life to the key pads; the patented tuning device which enables perfect 
tuning with absolute assurance, ease and quickness; the many various key mechanism arrange- 
ments which make the fingering easy and safe in the most intricate passages; the construction 
of the pad with brass ring supporter, assuring perfect shape of the pads throughout their use; 
the artistic and greatly superior finish of Conns—all these and many more points of refinement 
in my judgment 


MAKE THE CONN SAXOPHONE UNQUESTIONABLY SUPERIOR 


The fact that you are selling more saxophones than any other make, regardless of the differ- 
ence in price and the fact that the most discriminating and capable Saxophonists prefer Conns, 
should indeed make you feel most gratified in the knowledge that your efforts to build the best 
has been accomplished beyond your highest expectations. 

Permit me to congratulate you and to wish you and your most excellent organization the 
compliments of the season. 

Sincerely yours, H. BENNE HENTON 


Dec. 18th, 1922. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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